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T's most important question that will be 





answered by the events of the year A.D. 1926 

is as to the manner in which “ the spirit of 
Locarno” is to find practical expression in the mutual 
relations of the States of Europe. Already, as a result 
of the Locarno conversations, Anglo-French relations 
are better than they have ever been since the war, the 
fears and suspicions of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
have been softened if not removed, and, above all, 
Germany has been formally readmitted to her natural 
status of equality within the Concert of the Great 
Powers. The paramount duty and task of the statesmen 
of Europe in this new year is to confirm and to extend 
these advances towards peace ; and it is upon the small 
tather than the large issues that their success is likely 
to turn. Just as manner was more important than 
matter in the proceedings at Locarno, so will manner 
be more important than matter in all the dealings of 
the Allies with Germany in the immediate future. If 
the spirit of vae victis has indeed been banished from the 
minds of French and British statesmen, we may witness 
in 1926 the actual consummation of European peace. 
Itis announced that Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, is about to visit 
Berlin to discuss the preliminaries of Germany’s entry 
Into the League. This visit—as an alternative to the 
invitation of German officials to Geneva—is an admir- 
able gesture. It is upon these apparently small things 

so much may depend. 
* * * 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s dinner party with Signor 


Tue Crry. By A. Emil Davies 


Mussolini at Rapallo last Tuesday may or may not 
have had some importance. But it evidently had 
not the sinister character attributed to it in certain 
quarters. No doubt the conversation touched on the 
general political situation, on the Locarno pact and 
the Turkish question. But there is no warrant whatever 
for the suggestion that the two statesmen were con- 
cocting plans for attacking and crushing Turkey. 
Whatever hopes Italy may have of pickings in Asia, 
she wil] get no assistance, nor even countenance, from 
us in any aggressive policy. Our line is clear; we must 
have peace and friendship with the Turks, and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain knows that as well as the man 
in the street. If an answer is required to the Russo- 
Turkish treaty, our proper answer, as we point out 
on another page of this issue, is negotiations to satisfy 
both Turkey and Russia. As for the Italian debt 
question, that is not within the Foreign Secretary's 
province, and little was said on it at Rapallo. The 
Italian debt mission is coming to London shortly, 
and there ought not to be much difficulty in reaching 
a reasonable settlement. Whatever may be said of 
politics in Italy, her economic condition appears at 
the moment to be extraordinarily good. There is a 
large budget surplus ; the lira exchange has improved to 
a position substantially better than that of the French 
franc; the harvest has been satisfactory; unemploy- 
ment has fallen by twenty-five per cent. in the past 
year; trade and industry are expanding. In the 
circumstances the Italians can hardly come to us in 


pauper’s rags. 


» * * 


The path of amateur diplomacy is not a smooth one, 
A gentleman named Captain Gordon Canning, who has 
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been to Paris to negotiate peace on behalf of his friend 
Abdel Krim, has been received with polite rudeness by 
the French Government. They will have no dealings 
with him, and on Tuesday M. Briand disposed unmerci- 
fully of him and his mission in the Chamber. Captain 
Canning, he said, was no doubt a person of “ generosity 
mixed with mysticism”; but he was, in this affair, 
a private meddler, a foreign adventurer, and perhaps 
the tool of British business interests. Captain Canning 
claims that in the autumn he was encouraged by 
M. Painlevé, then Prime Minister, and by M. Steeg, the 
Resident-General, to act as an intermediary. M. Briand, 
however, brushes all this aside, and declares that Abdel 
Krim is bluffing, that he knows perfectly well what the 
French peace terms are without sending Captain Canning 
to ask for them, and that his own proposals—which 
include the surrender of Tetuan and the control of the 
roads leading out of the Riff into the French Zone—are 
impudent. It seems that the French now regard their 
prospects in Morocco as very favourable. Their losses, 
which were very heavy until recently, are now negligible, 
and Abdel Krim’s forces are dwindling. _If this is so, 
we hope M. Briand means what he says when he 
proclaims his eagerness for a just as well as a speedy 
pee, A suspicion has long been abroad that France 
ooks forward to victory in the Riff as a convenient 
opportunity of extending her North African Empire. 
* * * 
The Swaraj Party was probably aware, when it put 
a woman poet in the chair of the Indian National 
Congress, that a romantic presidential address would be 
the outcome, but it can hardly have been prepared for 
the kind of discourse that Mrs. Sarojini Naidu delivered 
at the Cawnpore gathering. She appealed for a union 
of the Swarajist and independent sections, on the ground 
that they were all agreed upon dominion status for India 
as the aim. Below that demand, said Mrs. Naidu, the 
Indian nation could not descend. If it were met by the 
Government with a generous gesture, the Swaraj party 
would modify its militant policy. If not, the Swarajist 
members would withdraw from the Legislative Assembly 
and the provincial councils. So far, Mrs. Naidu was on 
familiar ground. It was when she launched out on her 
own account that she became fantastic. Indians, she 
declared, “were unfit to answer a world challenge to 
their manhood.” Therefore the National Congress 
should “ form a national militia by voluntary conscrip- 
tion,” and must further enter upon the task of providing 
India with a system of naval and aerial defences—a 
re which must have shocked Mr. Gandhi, who 
eard it from the lips of his curiously inconsistent 
disciple. A strong resolution was adopted by the 
Congress, pledging support to the Indians of South 
Africa in their fight against the new restrictive legis- 
lation. It was moved by Mr. Gandhi, who threatened 
a new crusade of passive resistance should the South 
African Bill be proceeded with. The new conditional 
programme of obstruction in the Indian Legislatures 
was approved by the majority of the National Congress, 
but the decision did not please any section. Three 
important leaders—two from Bombay and one from the 
Central Provinces—resigned, asserting their belief in 
pe apeneys co-operation.” On the other hand, Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, the extremist leader, surrendered his 
diehard organisation to the Congress ; while the veteran 
Lajpat Rai made a piteous speech in which he confessed 
that while the principle they believed in was Non- 
Co-operation, they had no strength to carry it out. The 
Cawnpore meeting revealed the hopeless confusion of 
the Indian parties, 
* 


* * 


Our correspondent in France writes :—Your readers 
may be glad to know that the attempt to discriminate 
between the French and the Foreigner in the purchase 
of property, against which I protested in these columns 
on December 12th, has apparently collapsed. The 


es 


Chamber, which appears incapable of passing necessary 
financial measures, managed in a nocturnal Sitting, 
in a spirit of zenophobia, to impose a surtax op 
foreigners. The Missoffe Amendment, which looked 
like the thin end of the wedge, provided that trang. 
ferences of real estate titles or business rights, concluded 
for the benefit of foreign interests, should be subjected 
to a surtax of 20 per cent. of the amount of the purchase 
price, in addition to the usual charges, which mg 
run to about 15 per cent. It is fair to say that the 
Government opposed the Amendment, and the Senate, 
though shrinking from a conflict with the Chamber 
on such an issue, severely criticised the tax—as wel] 
it might in a country in which “ tourism” is one of 
the half-dozen leading industries. The sequel is that 
the American Government has pointed out that the 
law cannot override without completely cancelling the 
consular convention between France and the United 
States; and after polite representations the Quai 
d’Orsay has agreed that the surtax shall not be applied 
to Americans. It would have been a pleasure to 
record British action, but presumably British citizens 
will indirectly benefit by the American intervention, 
since England, like several other countries, in virtue 
of various undertakings, enjoys what is equivalent to 
the most favoured nation clause. It seems, neverthe- 
less, most desirable that the position should be made 
clear beyond doubt. 
* * * 

It is difficult to regard Mr. Hoover's anti-British 
rubber campaign as anything but a great joke. Mr. 
Hoover complains that Great Britain has deliberately 
forced up the price of raw rubber to the detriment 
of America—which is by far the greatest consumer 
of that commodity—and is about to rob American 
motor-car owners of some tens of millions of pounds per 
annum. This, he seems to think, is an outrage about 
which something ought to be done. He forgets apparent- 
ly that the British consumer has to pay the same price. 
He must surely also have forgotten the speech, so 
aptly quoted the other day by the Morning Post, in 
which he advised American farmers to restrict their 
production of wheat in order to maintain prices during 
a period of severe shortage of food in Europe. Most 
sensible Americans, we have no doubt, recognise that 
Mr. Hoover is making a fool of himself, but it would be 
a good thing if they would say so and put an end to his 
ridiculous campaign. Whose fault is it that the rubber 
market is largely under British control ? The oppor- 
tunities which British companies have seized were 
equally open to Americans—for we possess no shadow 
of a monopoly of the rubber-growing areas of the world. 
The real explanation of the present position is that the 
capital necessary to establish a rubber plantation earns 
no dividend for the first four or six years ; and that such 
propositions do not appeal to the financial world of 
New York, which likes to see its money turned over very 
quickly. Mr. Hoover has no right to complain of 
British supremacy in the rubber market; his obvious 
and proper remedy is to persuade Wall Street to put up 
the money for extensive all-American plantations. But 
whether that would bring the price down is another 


question. 
* * * 


We do not know whether the latest reported “ split’ 
in the ranks of the Russian Communist Party will 
prove to be any more serious than those which have 
preceded it. A year ago, there were confident predic 
tions that Trotsky meant to lead a breakaway, thoug 
no one could quite make out whether it would be & 
break to left or to right. But the “ Trotsky affair 
turned out to be a mere episode, of no great significance, 
at least for the immediate future. This year, ° 
reputed rebels are Zinoviev and Kamenev, and, “a 
ing to some reports, Mme. Lenin, who accuse o* 
majority of the Russian “ Cabinet” of carrying © 
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cessions to capitalism too far, and thus undermining we have more than once drawn attention. During 


the foundations of the revolutionary settlement. Against 
them are Rykov, Stalin, Bucharin, and the majority 
of the Communist “ Old Guard.” At the Communist 
Con, last week, reports state that the dissentients 
were duly voted down by large majorities, but only 
after srolonged and heated debate. The controvers 
isdoubtless real enough ; but we doubt if anything muc 
will come of it. Both parties know that substantial 
concessions must be made to Capitalism if economic 
recovery is to be ensured. It is only a question of how 
much and in what precise ways. The reasons for the 
Communist leaders to hold together are far too strong 
to be overborne by bickerings of this order. 


* * ck 


The Army Council has issued a circular letter dealing 
with the activities of “ Red” propagandists in the 
Army. The leaflets which are being spread about 
by the “ Reds*’ in barracks and similar places are 
described as “‘an insult’ to the moral character, 
loyalty, and intelligence of the Army. We have 
not seen these leaflets, and know nothing of their 
contents; and certainly we have no wish to see 
the foolish propaganda of the Communist Party en- 
couraged either in the Army or anywhere else. But 
surely the worst insult to the Army’s intelligence 
is the widespread military view that the soldiers should 
be carefully sheltered from contact with every form 
of argument and controversial statement. In_ the 
Army as elsewhere, ““ Red” propaganda is most likely 
to succeed if it is invested with the attractiveness of 
forbidden fruit. It is least likely to succeed if it is 
allowed to take its chance, as it does on the whole with 
the civilian population, in competition with other 
sorts of propaganda. This cloistered citizenship of 
the soldier seems to us to be, to say the least, a mistake ; 
for experience does not support the view that the best 
Army is that which is most stupid and least accessible 
to ideas. But this is the view that seems to be at 
the back of the Army Council’s mind. 


* * * 


The new Pensions Act comes into force with the New 
Year, and simultaneously the contributions under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act are reduced. The latter 
come down, in the case of men, from Is. 7d. a week 
to 1s. 8d., of which 8d. comes from the employer and 
7d. from the employee. But at the same time the 
new combined Health and Pensions contributions 
rises from 10d. to 1s. 6d.—9d. from employer and 
9d. from employee. For women the new rates are 
ls. 1d. for unemployment, and 1s. 1d. for Health and 
Pensions, 6d. being deducted from wages in each case. 
These amounts taken together from a heavy charge 

h on wages and on the direct wage bill of industry. 
Under the present system of administration, the 
Unemployment Fund will presumably be quite solvent 
at the reduced rates of contribution. But this, unfor- 
tunately, will not be because proper provision is being 
made for the unemployed. The most unsatisfactory 
feature of the new scheme is that it will place serious 
obstacles in the way of putting the Unemployment 

urance system on a more adequate basis. Contri- 
butions can hardly be pushed up any further, and any 
increased provision under the scheme will, therefore, 
have to be raised by general taxation. But to this 
objection will be taken on the ground that it under- 
mines the character of the scheme as a real system of 
— The placing of pensions on a contributory 

will, we fear, reveal its awkward effects when 
if any serious attempt is made to take the able- 
unemployed altogether out of the hands of the 
or Law authorities. 
+ * * 


ne annual review of Pauperism published in 
ys Times brings out vividly a point to which 


the past five months the numbers in receipt of poor 
relief have gone up by nearly 200,000, and at the end 
of November they had passed the corresponding 
figure for 1923. In November, 1924, the rate was 
275 per 10,000 of population; this November it was 385. 
Between the end of 1924 and September of this year— 
the latest month for which particulars are available 
—the number of persons (including dependents) 
insured under the Unemployment scheme who were 
also receiving poor relief, rose from 382,000 to 488,000. 
This means that considerably more than half the 
increase in legal pauperism is accounted for by persons 
who are supposed to have been taken out of the Poor 
Law by the Unemployment Insurance Acts. ‘“ The 
Ministry of Health,” says the Times, “ finds little 
ground for criticising the administration of Boards of 
Guardians.” Objection is taken only to “a small 
minority,” which either pay scales which the Ministry 
regards as too high, or apply their scales automatically, 
without regard to individual cases. Poor Law relief 
in 1924-5 cost about £36,500,000, of which all but 
£5,500,000 was met out of rates. This is a reduction 
on the cost during the previous year, but does not 
reflect the recent rise in the numbers receiving relief. 
A number of Boards in specially “ necessitous ” areas 
are still having to borrow heavily in order to meet 
their current obligations; and this tendency is bound to 
increase if the Government persists in shifting its 
burdens from the Unemployment Fund to the local 
Boards of Guardians. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The murder of a 
Civic Guard this week in a Clare ambush is a rude re- 
minder that the parcelling out of land amongst new 
proprietors has not ended the agrarian difficulty. Clare, 
of course, has always been a law to itself in these matters. 
It kept up the practice of sniping at landlords and their 
agents long after the rest of the country had been 
converted to more peaceful ways. In the Irregular 
troubles gangs of bandits set up soviets by the simple 
process of occupying grazing ranches ; and though these 
were broken up by the Free State troops, shooting 
outrages, the driving of cattle and the dismantling of 
fences still go merrily on, while the activities of the 
makers of poteen have added to the difficulty of restoring 
order. It is a proof of progress that the halo of 
patriotism no longer adorns the brow of the Clare 
moonlighter, and the Government can deal with him 
more faithfully than Dublin Castle did with his pre- 
decessors. Though outrages must be suppressed a 
problem remains, which cannot be solved either by the 
shot-guns of landless men or the truncheons of the 
Civic Guard. The Minister for Agriculture admitted 
the other day that more people are trying to live on the 
land than the land will support. According to Mr. 
Gorey, the leader of the Farmers’ Party, this is not 
the worst feature of the situation. Difficult as it was 
in the past for the tenant to carry the landlord on his 
back, half the country, “instead of pulling its weight ” 
(in Mr. Gorey’s phrase), is now living on the agriculturist, 
and the Government by their system of subsidies and 
tariffs for industries that cannot hold their own against 
outside competition are aiding and abetting the 
slackers. With the boundary out of the way economic 
issues are certain to play a greater part in dictating 
political policies. So far the farmer has done no more 
than growl; should he make up his mind to act an 
entirely new situation would arise. He has the power 
if he knew how to use it, and were he to find, as he 
could easily enough, representatives who would fight 
his parliamentary battles as vigorously as the old 
Irish party fought the tenants’ battle against land- 
lordism, no other class could exercise the same influence 
in shaping Free State politics. 

* 
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TURKEY, RUSSIA AND OURSELVES 


CURIOUS uncertainty hangs over the Russo- 

Turkish treaty that was signed a week or two 

ago by M. Chicherin and Rushdi Bey. The 
uncertainty relates, of course, not to its terms, which 
are pretty clear, but to its meaning. From the state- 
ments both of Rushdi Bey and Russian diplomatists 
we gather that it has no sinister purpose whatever ; 
it is purely pacific, not directed against anyone, designed 
only to protect the mutual interests of the two signa- 
tories and to consolidate their friendship. But few 
of the commentators are content with this, and some 
of our own Fat Boys in particular are doing their 
best to make our flesh creep. The treaty is a formidable 
countermove to the Locarno pact, we are told. It 
is a blow at the League of Nations. It is a warning 
to the “ capitalist Powers.” It is a challenge to the 
British bully. It is a rallying of the holy East against 
the impious West. To all of which we are afraid we 
must say, Pooh ! 

It is true, no doubt, that the Bolsheviks do not 
like the Locarno pact. They have said quite plainly 
that they do not regard it as an instrument of peace, 
and almost as plainly that it is deliberately aimed at 
the isolation of Soviet Russia. Whether the more 
intelligent among them really believe this, we do 
not know; we suspect that they do not. But in 
any case it is difficult to see a very effective counter 
to Locarno in the Russo-Turkish treaty. That treaty 
is to be valid for three years, and thereafter auto- 
matically renewed for a year, unless either party 
wishes to end it. It provides that: 

(i.) In the event of a military movement against one of the 
contracting parties by one or several other Powers, the second 
contracting party shall remain neutral with regard to the 
first. 

(ii.) Each of the contracting parties shall bind itself to 
abstain from attacking the other, or joining in any alliance or 
political, financial, or economic agreement, or any hostile 
action, directed against the other. 

(iii.) Each party shall preserve ‘* complete liberty of action, 
in so far as this concerns its relations with other Powers 
outside the limits of the obligations ” laid down in the present 
treaty. 

That may perhaps be interpreted as a pledge that 
neither Russia nor Turkey will join the League of 
Nations in the immediate future, though, as nobody 
expected that either of them would do so, it will not 
produce much gnashing of teeth in Geneva. For 
the rest, there is certainly nothing bellicose in the 
terms, and no hint at all of a crusade against capitalism. 
There has been, indeed, some dark talk of a secret 
clause; but about that we are entirely sceptical. 
Nor is there any evidence that this treaty is connected 
with Mosul. If such a suggestion has been made in 
Turkish quarters, the wish has been father to the 
thought. The Russians would doubtless have rejoiced 
at the humbling of British claims by the award of 
Mosul to Turkey. But they are not so quixotic as 
to engage themselves to spend blood and money in 
trying to reverse the decision. In point of fact, the 
idea of Russia and Turkey as permanent brothers-in- 
arms is a vain dream. Their fundamental differences 
are far greater than their surface agreement. Both 


have a grievance against the European Powers, and 
against Great Britain in particular. But the Com- 
munistic doctrines and tactics of Moscow make no 











appeal to the Turks. Both are clearly playing fy 
their own hands, and if the Russians chose to pursue 
an aggressive policy in Western Asia, they coy 
pick up bits of Turkey and attach them to their federg) 
Republican system with small difficulty. We do no 
suggest that the Russians intend to do anything of 
the sort; but we do suggest that Angora has its eye 
on the risk. It is possible then to regard this 

as the cementing of a somewhat cracked friendshj 
It is possible to regard it as a treaty of mutual chagrin 
or as a diplomatic manceuvre. It may have som 
importance as a gesture. But it has no _practicg) 
importance in the sense of making the situation mor 
dangerous. 

That does not mean, of course, that there is no 
danger in the Middle East. There is Arab unrest as 
well as Turkish unrest, and there is Moscow diplo 
always at hand to foment and exploit trouble. | 
is not necessary to look far afield to see how precarious 
is the stability that exists throughout this region, 
The “Arab problem” still defies solution. France 
has made a sorry mess of her job in Syria; and she 
will only get out of it by large concessions to the 
Nationalist demands, by doing, in fact, in Syria what 
we, after our stupid “ Indianising ”’ experiment, wer 
forced to do in Iraq. But a more or less self-governing 
Syria under a modified French mandate may only 
add a new problem. We ourselves have not yet 
settled the immediate grievance of the Palestinian 
Arabs against the Jews—let alone the larger question, 
which has receded into the background, of their 
separation from their Syrian brothers. In the Arabian 
peninsula our Shereefian house of cards has been blown 
down by Ibn Saud and his Wahabis. For the moment 
this does not disturb us, since Ibn Saud is our friend, 
and as long as we can keep him so, we may be easy 
about the frontiers of Iraq and Transjordania and 
Palestine. Ibn Saud, however, is a powerful prince— 
the most powerful, indeed, in Araby—and an am- 
bitious one; Wahabism is a fanatical, iconoclastic 
religion that can fight, and play at politics, like the 
devil. We are no great believers in Pan-Arabism, 
for there is not much prospect in any case of the 
highly civilised Syrians hitting it off with this barbarian. 
But there is a prospect, should we fail to establish 
Iraq, or should the French fail to establish Syria, of 
all the Arab lands becoming the theatre of a war of 
Arabs against Arabs, and of Arabs against Turks, 
who are anathema to the Wahabis. And the most 
likely person—and probably the only person—to gail 
out of such a struggle would be Ibn Saud. 

Let us admit all these dangers and as many more 
as you please. What, then, is to be our policy ! 
It cannot easily be put in a single formula. But 
two things must be assumed. The first is that the 
experiment that has been begun must go on; the 
national units into which the Ottoman Empire 
been broken up—Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Palestine— 
must be developed politically and economically until 
they have acquired a stability that may, with luck, 
afford a basis for some sort of federal unity. The 
second thing, without which the achievement of 
first is hardly possible, is that there should be peace. 
Everybody admits that in the abstract, of course. 
But what practical steps can be taken towards ensuring 
peace, not in the long future, but now? That question 
brings us back to the Russo-Turkish treaty. 
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treaty is not in itself a new peril. But its significance 
for us lies in the fact that its signatories are two States 
which are in the mind to make trouble, which are, in 
fact, elements of friction in the Middle East, and 
which proclaim special grievances against this country. 
If we want peace, then, why should we not ease the 
friction by removing the grievances? So far as 
Turkey is concerned, there is general agreement that, 
though we deny she has been wronged, we should 
nevertheless make every effort to conciliate and satisfy 


her. 

It is equally desirable, however, that we should 
conciliate and satisfy Russia. And the task, moreover, 
would be an easier one. Let us put out of our heads 
all the fudge about the virtuous Russian Socialists 
battling against the naughty British capitalists and 
Imperialists. Socialism and capitalism and Imperialism 
have got nothing to do with the matter. The Soviet 
Government does not believe, any more than the 
Turkish Government believes, that it was simply our 
appetite for oil that lured us to Mosul, or that we are 
ambitious to paint the map of Western Asia pink. 
Russia does not want to battle against the capitalists ; 
she wants to bargain with them and borrow from them. 
On our side, the case for coming to terms with Russia 
isno weaker than it was. The Soviet Government 
is firm; economic conditions have steadily improved 
in Russia. Anglo-Russian trade is growing, but it is 
gowing far more slowly than it should—to our loss as 
well as Russia’s. Moreover, while the present relations 
persist, we are kept in a perpetual flutter by Bolshevik 
propaganda and interference. We are, in fact, en- 
couraging the Russians to be a nuisance in Asia and 
anywhere else where the opportunity presents itself. 
The debts, we shall be reminded, are the obstacle to 
a settlement. But we have reason to believe that 
the Soviet Government is now prepared to make a 
genuine and businesslike offer on that head. If that 
is so, then British creditors of Russia and British 
manufacturers and financiers should be equally ready 
to treat. What we hope will not stand in the way is 
the prejudice of British politicians. 


THE STATE OF TRADE 


N current discussions on the trade outlook, the fashion 
| is a restrained and sober optimism. A journal 
here and there may seek to create confidence in its 
readers by shouting of a trade boom in prospect; for it 
hopes that the shouting may bring the required conditions 
for a revival into being. But most of the experts recognise 
that the confidence trick has been tried too often already, 
and content themselves with a discreet tendenciousness 
mn their prophecies of the business future. A slight revival 
tere or there is slightly magnified; a slight set-back 
‘“mewhere else slightly undervalued. The general con- 
n is that things are getting a little less gloomy, and 
‘hat, if we keep our heads, the situation will continue to 
improve, 

This view may be the right one, and we would gladly 
pow ¢ that it is. But we should like to see more evidence 
* it than the available statistics and market reports 
rp to supply. In the first place we are wholly unable, 

reasons which we stated last week, to accept the 
a the conclusions commonly derived from the fall 
Pe numbers of the registered unemployed. For, as 
Pointed out, whereas in the past a decline in registered 


unemployment has usually been accompanied by a fall 
in the numbers receiving poor law relief, during the past 
few months it has coincided with a sharp increase. This, 
taken in conjunction with what we hear of the stiffening 
up of administration at the Employment Exchanges, 
appears to confirm the Labour view that there has been 
no real change in the state of employment, but only an 
artificial fall in the numbers on the register. Last year, 
the Labour Government transferred a large body of workers 
from the Poor Law to the Unemployment Fund. This 
year, the Conservative Government has transferred them 
back again. This conclusion is very plainly illustrated 
by the chart dealing with Poor Law Relief published in 
Tuesday’s Times. The lines there drawn to represent 
the levels of pauperism in 1924 and 1925 make a perfect X, 
with 1925 as the upward and 1924 as the downward line. 
These statistics, like the unemployment figure, represent 
mainly the change, not in the state of trade, but in the 
methods of administration. 

This criticism of the meaning commonly attached to 
the official figures does not, of course, imply that trade 
is merely stagnant. It is perfectly true that during the 
past few months there has been a sharp improvement in 
the conditions in the coal trade, and that this improvement 
has reacted favourably on the principal coal-using in- 
dustries, and especially on iron and steel manufacture and 
on engineering. But the extent to which the sectional 
improvements of the past few months can be traced to 
this cause is itself a reason for disquiet; for we all know 
that, in a few months’ time, the coal subsidy will come 
to an end, and, unless some yet undiscovered remedy is 
found, the situation of last July will be exactly repeated. 
Such revival as we have experienced is being purchased 
largely by the coal subsidy ; and, while it might pay us as 
a nation to go on subsidising the coal industry as long as 
the need exists, there are few who expect the Government 
to be willing to face the complexities and dangers of this 
policy. 

The effect of the coal subsidy, we all know, is to enable 
the mining industry to produce coal at prices which 
correspond, not to the existing wage level, but to one a 
great deal lower. The contention of the more “ hard- 
faced’ industrialists is that, when the subsidy comes 
to an end, wages must be brought down promptly to that 
lower level in order that prices and trade opportunities 
may not be disturbed. But this policy, which really 
implies all-round wage reductions in many other industries 
as well as mining, is certain to encounter the strongest 
opposition the Trade Unions are in a position to offer. 
It does not follow that it is quite impracticable; but it 
does follow that it can be enforced only at the cost of a 
fierce industria] struggle involving severe economic loss. 

What is important is the relation of the threatened 
coal crisis to the present state of trade. By means of 
the subsidy we have applied both to coal mining and 
to the coal-using industries almost precisely the stimulus 
which would have been applied by a fall in mining wages. 
In other words, we have created a new trade equilibrium 
which depends for its maintenance either on a heavy fall 
in wages or on the continuance of the subsidy. If, this 
spring, the mining industry had to pay a decent living 
wage out of its own resources, the result would be a slump 
in employment, not only in the mines, but also in iron 
and steel works and engineering shops and many other 
industries. 

At first sight, this situation appears to justify the policy 
of reducing wages al] round to what is called an “ economic 
level.” But it has to be borne in mind that the whole 


trade improvement of the past few months has not brought 
us, at best, to any more favourable situation than we were 


in a year ago. 


Compare last month’s figures with those of 
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November, 1924. Coal, iron and steel production are all 
less than a year ago; imports and exports are both less, 
and only re-exports slightly more; railway and shipping 
freights are both slightly down; unemployment, despite 
the artificial deflation of the figures, is slightly more. 
In other words, the improvement secured by a large 
artificial stimulus to industry has only sufficed, at best, 
to counteract the tendency for the situation to get a good 
deal worse. 

The conclusion which we draw is that, even if British 
workers generally could be induced to accept considerably 
lower wages, the best result on the state of trade would 
be no more than a stabilisation of things as they are. 
If we are right, there is obviously no inducement to the 
workers to accept these lower wages in the hope that 
their direct loss will be offset by a fall in prices and an 
increase in the volume of employment on a sufficient 
scale to compensate them for the change. There is the 
less inducement, because at least a part of the stimulus 
applied to the coal and coal-using industries by the reduction 
of their costs will be discounted as rival producers on the 
Continent adopt corresponding measures to reduce their 
costs, and so to regain their old competitive position. 

We see no hope in this process of stimulating trade 
by reducing wages. That this is, in effect, what we have 
been doing is concealed by the fact that we have chosen 
to produce the effect of lower wages in production by the 
alternative method of a subsidy. The subsidy has, indeed, 
a different effect on consumption, though its effect on 
cost of production is the same. For, drawn from general 
taxation, it places the burden of the lower costs not on 
the coal miners, but on the tax-paying public as a whole. 
A larger part is therefore withdrawn from the consumption 
of the richer classes, or from the State services, than from 
the direct purchasing power of the working-class consumers. 
This tends to check the fall in home demand in the in- 
dustries producing goods for common consumption, and 
to cause a decrease instead in the volume of “ saving” 
or in the demand for such public servants as teachers. 
The discontinuance of the subsidy, and the transference 
of the burden directly to miners’ wages, would be at once 
reflected in a falling demand for consumers’ goods in the 
home market. 

Thus far, we are speaking of the effects of reducing wage 
costs in a single basic industry. What would happen if 
the policy of lowering wages became general? A general 
policy of subsidies is clearly not a possible alternative ; 
for someone must pay the subsidy, and who is to do this, 
unless we are to take it out of the interest on the National 
Debt ? But a general reduction in wages would obviously 
mean a general fall in purchasing power; for a propor- 
tionate fall in prices could certainly not be expected as 
its result, especially in a country so largely dependent 
as this on imports where prices are world-prices beyond 
the control of national forces. 

For these reasons, there appears to us to be more solid 
cause for apprehension than for even the most restrained 
optimism in the trade outlook. If we survey, not the 
basic industries dependent on coal, but an industry such 
as the cotton trade, dependent on imported materials 

and the export of its products, we find no better cause 
for satisfaction. A few months ago, the Lancashire 
traders were saying that, if only the price of raw cotton 
would fall to a reasonable figure, it would be possible to 
give the cotton operatives full employment. The price 


of raw cotton fell beyond all expectations ; but the imme- 
diate sequel was a proposal further to restrict the working 
hours. For manufacturers held off, and are still holding 
off, in expectation of a further fall, which the excess of 
supply over current demand on this year’s American 
crop appears plainly to indicate. 


Consequently, there 





— 


comes news of the American growers’ intention to restrig 
cultivation in the coming year. We have low productig 
in Lancashire now because prices are falling; we shal] 
have low production later on because they are again top 
high. 

We have no wish to play the part of Jeremiah. By 
we are convinced that the repeated waves of optimisn 
during the past few years have been evil in their effet 
They may, by stimulating business confidence, hay, 
momentarily given a flicker of liveliness to trade an 
employment ; but their hollowness has soon been realised 
by those who control the productive machine, and relapy 
has speedily followed. Their more serious effect has bee 
to encourage the laisser faire attitude towards the unemploy. 
ment problem which Goverments, feeling their lack of ready. 
made remedies, have been only too willing to adopt. 
Douches of cold water are necessary to arouse us all to, 
sense of the continuing gravity of our economic situation, 
It is true that the motor trade is booming, and that th 
great shopping stores report, despite the fall in busines 
profits, that “the sale of expensive fur coats has been 
noticeably good.” But may not these “ signs of prosperity” 
be but the fiddlings of the madman in the burning house? 


THE DODECANESE UNDER 
THE ITALIANS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


‘“‘ The islanders are driven from their homes, and there are already 
60,000 refugees at the Piraeus. The remnant is threatened with 
starvation and hundreds have already died of hunger. Yet thes 
men fought bravely in the War, volunteering for service and going 
out in boats with hand bombs to chase the German submarines. 
Why are they to be Italianised against every principle of Mr. Wilson's 


peace ?”—The Nation, January 25th, 1919. 

T is 1925. Nearly seven years have passed, and the 

I refugees are still arriving. Nobody cares. The 

man in the street has heard of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
and the struggles of the Knights of St. John. His female 
counterpart knows vaguely of lettuces that come from Cos. 
That the preservation of a treaty and the maintenance of 
peace are staked on the fate of these thirteen islands— 
including Rhodes—that lie off the south-west corner of 
Asia Minor, occurs to no one. 

To dilate upon the ancient glories that inspired the 
greatest painters, doctors and navigators of antiquity, and 
finally the Apocalypse, would be irrelevant. The later 
history of the islands can perhaps bear repetition. In the 
Tripoli War of 1912, fired by promise of reunion with 
Greece, the inhabitants, of whom seven are Greeks to every 
one foreigner, aided the Italians to expel the Turk. Before 
six months had passed, every symptom of Hellenism ws 
in process of repression. In the Balkan War at the end of 
the year Greece succeeded in liberating all her other islands. 
Italy, however, clung to the Dodecanese, which she evel- 
tually, under pressure from Austria, agreed to restore ° 
Turkey, though she failed to keep her word. Then in 191%, 
by the secret Treaty of London, she made her entry into 
the War conditional on the guarantee of permanent possess 
ion of the islands. The old Turkish rule had, thanks t 
British representations, been comparatively enlightened. 
And there had always been the eventual hope of liberty: 
Under the new and “ civilised” régime, many sch 
were immediately closed and communication between 
islands was made almost impossible. Finally, the Italians 
our allies, did all in their power to prevent the mobilisatio” 
of the islanders on the side of the Entente Powers. 

The armistice was followed by spontaneous plebiscite 
Orders to fire on the crowds were given, and two wome 
and a priest were killed in Rhodes and many w 
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Nevertheless, by the 122nd Article of the Treaty of Sévres, 

: and ratified by Italy in 1920, the cession of the 
twelve smaller islands to Greece was agreed upon; while, 
in the event of the British evacuation of Cyprus, the fate 
of Rhodes was to be decided by plebiscite in 1935. Two 
years more, however, and the Turks were burning Smyrna. 
Greek nationalism was discredited, the Greeks were ousted 
from Asia Minor. What was to prevent the Italian reten- 
tion of the islands? What was to prevent the German 
eitry into Belgium in 1914? Nothing. It is now thirteen 
years and five months since the Italians first promised the 
idanders their liberty. 

The conditions at present prevailing run directly counter 
to every principle of freedom and self-government towards 
which Europe has been struggling for the last hundred 
years. The islanders, who are more conscious of their 
nationality than any other of the Greek communities, 
are given the alternative of Italian citizenship or exile. 
In any case the latter is usually the fate of any educated 
man, schoolmaster or bank clerk. These arrive in Athens 
weekly. Religious processions, sanctioned for centuries 
by the infidel, are forbidden by the spiritual subjects of 
the Pope. It is a crime to display the Greek National flag ; 
so that the people paint their houses blue and white instead. 
All schoolmasters are compelled to go to Rhodes to learn 
Italian; and for the benefit of the observant stranger, 
all boatmen coming off shore to ships must speak Italian, 
and all cafés and street-signs at the ports display the 
same coherence. Such transparent devices have lately 
bamboozled several correspondents of the English 
Press. 

Materially, the prosperity of the islands is rapidly on 
the decline. In 1912 there were 148,080 inhabitants, in 
1917 only 100,148. There are now less than 80,000. One 
example will suffice. The inhabitants of Kalymnos were 
completely dependent on the industry of sponge-fishing 
for their living. This the Italians deliberately prohibited, 
in favour of their sponge beds off North Africa. In 1912 
the population was 20,855, in 1917, 14,445. It has now 
sunk to barely 10,000. 

The conquerors have also adopted the ancient method of 
plantation, in the hope perhaps that by 1935 the process 
will enable them to bow gracefully to the political conven- 
tion that demands the maintenance of treaties—counting 
on an anti-Greek majority in the promised plebiscite of 
Rhodes. To any Italian marrying a Dodecanesian a 
reward of 5,000 lire is offered. Should the wife bring a 
house as dowry, the husband is given the legal right to 
purchase, without more ado, all the land around it. He 
settles, and to the interested tourist will appear indigenous. 

At present, however, the interested tourist will have some 
difficulty in landing. The authorities will seize on the 
smallest quibble to prevent him. Should he succeed, he 
will be shadowed, and unless he can pass as a Greek, the 
inhabitants will not dare confide in him. There are reasons 
for these restrictions. Hitherto my facts--and they are 
facts straight from the mouths of exiles and eyewitnesses 
uriving in Athens—have touched simply on the principle 
of racial freedom, which England may or may not concern 
herself to uphold. Inthe Naval and Air base at Leros there 
'smore concrete ground for interest. 

In the first place, the kind of work in progress provides 
definite proof that the Italians regard their occupation as 
permanent. On the shores of the bay they are building 

ks, aeroplane hangars and an arsenal on a large scale. 
They have installed big modern guns. And they have a 
‘ond air base in preparation. Considering the position 
of the island, it would be foolish to regard these activities 
*s Insignificant. Leros is almost the northernmost of the 


group. It lies on the direct route between two of the 
Steatest channels of international traffic, the Suez Canal 


and the Bosphorus. Its armament is a menace to the 
entrance to the Black Sea, the neutrality of which entrance 
Western Europe has fought to preserve, ever since Russia 
awoke. And, as a base for supplies it would serve for the 
reconquest of southern Asia Minor. In that quarter the 
Italians make no secret of their ambition to possess the 
mineral wealth of Lycia; or, further north, the coal fields 
of Heraklea on the south coast of the Black Sea. 

It is generally realised in these days that an imperial 
policy must be pursued outside the Mediterranean. Such 
untoward incidents as the arrival at Malta of a crowd of 
blackshirted Fascists shouting “‘ Malta for the Italians ”— 
to the indignation of the local populace—we are in a position 
to forgive. Greece is not. She does not forget the bronze 
horses of Rhodes prancing above the doors of St. Mark’s, 
or the numberless statues that went with them, and are 
still going. Italy, she says, dreams of a second Empire 
in the Levant, and retains the Dodecanese to that end. 

“* How long will the present state of things continue ? ” 
I asked Dr. Zervos, leader of the patriot party in the 
islands, and—needless to say—an exile. “‘ We hope for 
the assistance of England or the League of Nations,”’ he 
replied. “Or else ...”, he paused; then invoked the 
analogy of Crete. Meanwhile, the two “strong men,” 
Kemal and Mussolini, are waiting. 


WHY GOOD RESOLUTIONS FAIL 


T has been a noticeable fact, ever since the year 
5,976,333 B.c., when, at a guess, man made his 
first appearance on the planet, that the good resolu- 

tions made at the New Year were but ephemerae that 
were born with the tolling bell and had begun to perish 
almost before the sound of the joybells had died away. 
In vain for poor mortals to square their jaws, to clench 
their fists, to swell themselves up with will-power— 
frogs pretending to be bulls. No jaw that was not born 
square can remain square beyond a few hours. The 
clenched fist is a fist of unnatural shape, and to continue 
it for long would become torture. To puff oneself out with 
will-power is after a time as impossible as to go on holding 
one’s breath. Either one must relax or one will die. 
And, if an ordinary man has to choose between his own 
death and the death of a good resolution, he naturally 
sacrifices the good resolution. The strange thing is that, 
in spite of this, man goes on year after year making good 
resolutions, believing for an hour or two that by some 
means he will in the end be able to defeat nature. The 
experience of almost six million years mocks him, but 
faith has always been indifferent to experience. Experience 
calls us liars as we promise to mend our ways, but we 
in our turn accuse experience of gross ignorance of the 
future, and bid it confine itself to the dead past where all 
its scholarship lies. We tell ourselves that for experience 
to express an opinion about the future is as absurd as it 
would be for a professor of Latin to dogmatise about 
relativity. Experience said for millions of years that 
men do not fly, that they do not go in boats under the 
sea, that to travel a thousand miles in a horseless car is 
impossible. Faith replied that this only showed how 
ignorant experience was, and to-day experience is compelled 
to admit that faith was right, as we say, all along the 
line. It would be going too far to say that faith has 
nothing to learn from experience, but, on the whole, if 
we look back over the records of our ridiculous and noble 
race, we shall find that faith has taught more things to 
experience than it has learned from it. History is a 
c 
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story of the conquests of faith. Take faith out of the 
story, and you will have nothing left but man running 
about naked in a jungle. 

Hence I am fairly confident that, just as faith in our 
own time proved its long-ridiculed theory that man could 
fly through the air faster than a bird, it will in the end 
prove that he is capable of that vastly more difficult 
thing—keeping a New Year resolution. I should not even 
be astonished if the great secret were discovered in our 
own generation. I am not sure that it has not been dis- 
covered already. The most hopeful line of advance seems 
to me to lie along the path mapped out by M. Coué in his 
little book on healing by auto-suggestion. In that little 
book, you will remember, M. Coué derides the human will, 
and tells us that, if we wish to get better, we must above 
all avoid any attempt to exercise the will-power. He 
assures us that the will is the enemy of the imagination, 
and that it is by virtue of the imagination, not of the 
will, that we are what we are. If we begin to use our 
will-power violently in order to do something, this suggests 
to our imagination that the thing is difficult and the 
difficulty of doing it is increased. Let us relax our 
will-power, on the other hand, and imagine that the thing 
is easy; and immediately it becomes, if not quite easy, 
a great deal easier than it was before. In the past, I 
think, the high mortality among New Year resolutions 
has been largely due to the fact that we tried to carry 
them out with our wills instead of our imaginations. Take, 
for example, that ludicrously common resolution to give 
up tobacco. On the first morning after making the resolu- 
tion, we rise from breakfast, positively glaring defiance 
at tobacco, and with jaws as square as a prize-fighter’s. 
We go about all day, with temptation and _ will-power 
fighting a desperate battle in our breasts, and with poor 
will- power (which is sadly out of training) beaten back to the 
ropes, sweating and panting, again and again. No fight 
can go on for ever—especially a fight between will-power 
(which, with most of us, is an amateur) and temptation 
(which is the Jack Dempsey of the moral prize-ring). 
The fight may go on for hours, sometimes for days, some- 
times even for weeks; for will-power, as they say in these 
circles, is a good plucked ’un. But, at last, battered, 
bruised, blind and bleeding, even so game a fighter as 
will-power finds itself unable to do more than waggle 
its head from side to side and wave its arms aimlessly in 
the air. Thereupon, temptation, which is ever merciless, 
delivers the knock-out blow, and will-power is carried off 
to the hospital. Next year, so great is its spirit, it will 
challenge the same foe and leap into the ring as jauntily 
as if it had never known what it was to be pounded into 
defeat. And, sure as fate, it will be pounded into defeat 
again. This, it will be generally agreed, is not common 
sense. People like you and me should not challenge 
Jack Dempsey. If we do, we are only asking for defeat. 
The imagination goes about its business in quite a different 
fashion. It realises that temptation is largely what we 
ourselves make it—that it is a strong or weak opponent 
according as we think it so. The will always tends to see 
temptation at its strongest and to fight it as though this 
were the most difficult thing in the world. The imagination, 
on the other hand, if put into training, can easily come to 
look on temptation as a knock-kneed, pigeon-chested, 
narrow-headed cretin, and at once temptation loses its 
power, like Samson shorn of his hair. It is as though 
the will went into the ring against temptation, thinking, 
““O you great, magnificent Dempsey, how can I ever 
hope to hold out against you ? ” while the properly-trained 
imagination in the same circumstances says: “ You poor 
weed!” and delivers the knock-out blow within two 
seconds. 

In saying this, I am not merely theorising, but speak 





—— 


from experience. Year after year I had given up tobace 
till at last I was in the position of having given up tobacg 
oftener than any other man alive. Year after year I said 
to myself, “ It is a desperate thing to do, but I will qd 
it,” and I set my will to work, and for days on end I suffered 
tortures which, in turn, I passed on to my fellow-creatures, 
This might last a week, or a month, or even three months, 
but I always retired worsted in the end, because | kept 
believing all the time that what I was doing was exceed. 
ingly difficult. Then I read M. Coué’s booklet, and a light 
dawned on me. _I saw that, in giving up tobacco or anything 
else, the great thing to do is to tell the imagination po 
that it is the most difficult but that it is the easiest thj 
in the world. Consequently, I went into the bathroom 
and turned on both taps in order to drown my voice—foy 
it is extraordinary how foolish and self-conscious one fe¢ls 
when Couéing and how one is in childish terror of bej 
overheard—and I said in a loud voice, but not so Joud gs 
the bath water: “I enjoy giving up tobacco. I enjoy 
giving up tobacco. I enjoy giving up tobacco. I enjoy 
giving up tobacco,” and so on for twenty times. And the 
curious thing is that I did enjoy it. Instead of going about 
like a lioness robbed of her young, I felt elated, genial, 
and inclined to sing on the tops of buses. This went 
on for several days. Sometimes, I varied my morning 
formula, and said, “It’s perfectly delightful giving up 
tobacco,” etc., ete.; but the result was always the same. 
People offered me cigarettes, and I did not even fee 
tempted. I began to dislike going into smoking compart. 
ments in trains, not because they tempted me, but because 
of their stale, unpleasant smell. When I saw men and 
women smoking at a party, I looked on them with pity, 
as on galley-slaves chained to their oars. 

I am almost certain that I should have remained a non- 
smoker til] the present day, if it were not that unhappily 
one morning I was in a hurry and had not time to repeat 
the bathroom formula before leaving the house. On my 
way to the bus, I went into a newsagent’s to buy a paper, 
and, to my great misfortune, the newsagent was also a 
tobacconist, and had a long back shelf with a regular 
Whitehall of cigarette-packets ranged along it. On an 
ordinary day, these would have made no appeal to me, 
but to-day, as I entered the shop with my imagination 
as it were off its guard, I felt such a longing for cigarettes 
that I fear I should have murdered the woman of the 
shop if she had refused them to me. One thing alone 
could have saved me. If I had had the moral courage 
to look the woman in the eyes and to repeat twenty times 
in a loud voice, “I enjoy giving up tobacco. I enjoy 
giving up tobacco,” I have no doubt that I should have 
been able to leave the shop a free man, if in her eyes 4 mad 
one. But how difficult it is to behave well in such circum- 
stances! Had there been a bath-tap in the shop I should 
have turned it on and stroked the cat, pretending thst 
I was addressing the animal as I chanted the formula. But, 
alas! there was nothing to drown my voice, not even 4 pas 
sing motor van, and, when I left the shop, I was already 
smoking a State Express cigarette and wondering why | 
had ever been such a fool as to give up tobacco. 

You may think that this speaks very poorly for Coueism, 
for life is obviously full of temptations in places where 
there is no bath-tap handy. But the fact remains that, 
of all my attempts to give up tobacco, this was the most 
successful and the least unenjoyable. If any of you # 
intending to do it this year—and I myself am considering 
the matter—my advice to you is, “Do it with you 
imagination, and resolutely refuse to exert your 
After all, Shakespeare wrote Hamlet, not because he hai 
the will, but because he had the imagination. And it ® 
easier to give up smoking than to write a play like Hamid. 
At least, I have always found it so. y. ¥ 
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CLOTHING AND HEALTH 


E dress for decoration, defence and decency: 
W and often we signally fail. The natural clothing 

of many a mammal, with a more or less hairy 
sin like our own, puts our best efforts to shame. My 
est and dog have fur coats, beautiful, perfectly fitting, 
and such that, when one dives down to the skin between 
the hairs, it is found to be perfectly white and clean. To 
wear such a skin, with its hairs, outside one’s own skin, 
may be clever enough in some ways, but it is a poor parody 
of the animal’s own method. Recent inquiry has shown 
that, in our customary ways of clothing ourselves we are 
too clever by half, seeking to command Nature without 
obeying her, and that, in consequence, “ we die in heaps 
of coats and trousers and petticoats,” as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has said. In the tropics the natural and healthy 
dothing is a pigmented skin, the deep pigmentation of 
which serves, in so far as we understand the matter at 
present, both to exclude undesirable and excessive ultra- 
yiolet radiations, and to utilize those which are desirable, 
The more pigmented the skin the greater its need for 
light: so much the worse for the negro in the temperate 
mnes. Missionaries and others who, under the influence 
of their demented and indecent ideas of decency, force 
our clothing upon tropical or sub-tropical natives, directly 
connive at their wholesale destruction. Practically all 
cothing interferes with some of the functions of the skin, 
and these are of the highest importance under a tropical 
sun. 

If one must wear clothes, they should be loose. All 
tight and constricting garments are objectionable. Tight 
boots cause corns and bunions and hammertoes, tight 
boots and gloves, by interfering with the circulation, 
cause chilblains in cold weather; tight collars interfere 
with the return of blood through the superficial veins from 
the scalp, and have been suspected, like tight hats, of 
thus contributing to baldness. Tight garters help to cause 
varicose veins. The now obsolete whalebone corset inter- 
fered with respiration and the active health of the mus- 
culature of the abdominal wall. In some instances its 
points of pressure upon the breast coincided with the site 
of origin of cancer in that organ. It contributed to the 
downward displacement of the pelvic organs, a serious 
matter especially in woman. It was an entirely abominable 
article, and readers who are outraged when I attack 
generally accepted practices of half-a-hundred kinds, 
should reflect that this corset was accepted almost uni- 
versally much less than a generation ago. Doubtless 
Dr. Havelock Ellis is right in ascribing its origin to the 
desire to emphasize the secondary sexual characters of 
the female, the bosom and the relatively wide pelvis. 
Formerly, when a woman fainted, the helper was first 
tequired to loosen the tight clothing of the neck. Now 
that is no longer necessary for women, but when I tried 
to help a young motor-cyclist the other day, who had 
been knocked down insensible by a motor-car, I had the 
utmost difficulty, being without knife or scissors, in trying 
a his neck, tightly swathed in collar and stiff 

and stock. If it be said that men’s necks are ugly 
— Should not be exposed, one may reply that 
they y had always been exposed and properly used perhaps 

i would not be ugly. 
an pathing next the skin should be absorbent. The skin 

| and the sweat must be dealt with. In general, 

te ls trouble when skin touches skin, for this reason. 

‘“et natural conditions, the foot and toes are spread. 
With us the toes are ti i 

ightly opposed and there is trouble. 


absorbent tissue must deal with the sweat where this 
ee oR evaporate. Utter nonsense is talked 
e value of, for instance, wool next the skin. The 


cannot 
about 


question is not the origin of the material, but the type 
of texture. A flannel chest-protector is a perfect example 
of the worst possible kind of clothing, though it is made of 
wool. Shetland wool, on the other hand, conforms as 
nearly as possible to the ideal. Both are wool, but one 
could not be worse and the other could not be better. 
Next the skin we may wear silk, artificial silk, cotton, 
linen or wool if we please, provided that it be loose and 
absorbent. A loose texture is a warm texture for its 
weight, thanks to the poor conduction of heat by the air 
which it holds in its meshes. 

In recent times the transmission of ultra-violet light by 
clothing has been studied in view of our knowledge of the 
hygienic properties of that agent. The study was begun 
by Dr. A. F. Hess of New York, following on his observa- 
tions on the cure and prevention of rickets by ultra-violet 
light. He examined many materials, such as those used 
for stockings, and found marked differences between 
them. The colour of the fabric comes into the question. 
White is best. A thin and cheap mercerized cotton, if 
white, will transmit enough ultra-violet light to enable 
rickets to be cured almost as quickly as if the fabric were 
not interposed between the lamp and the patient’s skin. 
The same fabric, dyed black, will make the cure impossible. 
I brought back specimens of these fabrics from Columbia 
University, where I saw this work rather more than three 
years ago, and sent them to Dr. Leonard Hill, who confirmed 
the observations of Hess and has added many more. 
Of course ultra-violet light may pass between the fibres 
of many loose fabrics, such as may be chosen for, say, 
the arms of a child. But the discovery has quite lately 
been made that artificial silk transmits a large proportion 
of ultra-violet light; far more than real silk, which is an 
animal protein, whereas artificial silk is a modification of 
the vegetable substance called cellulose, and is chemically 
very different indeed. Artificial silk has certain practical 
disadvantages, as that it loses its tensile strength when 
wet, so that it needs to be washed with much care and 
circumspection. But its property of transmitting ultra- 
violet light makes it valuable for garments of which only 
one layer is worn, such as stockings, or the shirts in which a 
man plays tennis or cricket. For bathing suits one must be 
careful, owing to the weakness of the very artificial fibres 
when wet. Such fabrics as “‘ Luvisca,” which has been 
tested, may be recommended; but again, we must note that 
the transmission falls off very rapidly if we use any dye. 
White is the best wear, therefore. 

Our chief error in this country is doubtless that we over- 
clothe ourselves. Consider the bodily ventilation of the 
average middle-aged man in his cosy centrally-heated 
clubroom, windows closed, air humid and warm and 
stagnant. He is not wearing the chest-destroyer called a 
chest-protector, but he has his “ winter-woollies”’—of 
which the mere thought gives me a shudder of aesthetic 
disgust—and his condition is therefore such that the flow 
of blood through his lungs is slowed down. There is slight 
congestion of the bronchi and pulmonary tissue. If now 
microbes attack him—and they seem to be almost ubiqui- 
tous—perhaps aided by the sudden change to the cold 
night air plus the whisky which he has taken to “ keep out 
the cold,” he is in a poor condition to resist them. What he 
needs, and what we all need, is the free, full, rapid circu- 
lation through the lungs which is associated with active 
open-air exercise in a minimum of clothing. “The blood 
is the life,” as we say: the blood contains the phagocytes 
and their munitions of war, “ immune bodies” and what 
not, by continuous and copious supplies of which the lungs, 
or any other organ, may hope to be defended when they are 
attacked. The over-clothed, congested lung, with retarded 
circulation, falls a victim, and pneumonia is often the result. 


This teaching is that of Dr. Leonard Hill, and is generally 
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accepted by physiologists. Hence we may conclude that 
in the attempt to protect our lungs we often lay them open 
to attack. In a previous article, I suggested that we might 
help to prevent the appalling incidence of the respiratory 
diseases if we improved our systems of ventilating our rooms, 
our skins and our lungs. The reference was brief for lack 
of space, and I regret that critics have largely ignored it 
and seemed to suppose that I attach all importance to but 
ene of the other factors which I named. 

Everyone is agreed as to the vast and sudden amelioration 
of the health and physique of young women in our country 
to-day. This is coincident with an unprecedented emanci- 
pation of their bodies from incarceration in houses and 
clothes. The green sickness, as Shakespeare called it, or 
simple anaemia, or chlorosis, so common amongst urban 
girls a quarter of a century ago, has almost vanished, and 
consumption is very much less. At Stamford Bridge in the 
summer, I saw some superb athletic performances by young 
English girls whose bodies have had a chance. The short 
skirt, the nude arm and throat and neck, and the absurdly 
misnamed “pneumonia blouse” are all to be heartily 
welcomed. Meanwhile, the costume of men shows prac- 
tically no improvement, but remains hideous, clumsy, 
dirty, heavy and pathogenic; and even people like myself, 
who dress like rational beings at home, have to play the 
fool in order not to be conspicuous exceptions when they 
close the front door behind them. On the whole, I am in 
agreement with all the philosophers who have found man- 
kind rarely or little worthy of admiration as in the choice 
and use of the artificial clothing which, like the mania for 
swallowing medicine, the desire to make love at all times, 
and to eat when he is not hungry, distinguish man from the 
non-rational animals. LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE BALTIC STATES 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—On my return to this country from a visit to the Baltic 
my attention has been called to the correspondence that has 
taken place in your journal with regard to the Baltic States, 
which started with Mr. Knight’s letter in your issue of the 12th 
inst. It was suggested to me that your readers might be inter- 
ested in hearing the opinion of a business man as to the present 
position of the Baltic States and their future prospects. 

On behalf of my company, I have been connected with business 
in the Baltic States, not only since their independence, but also 
during the time they formed part of the Russian Empire and 
am, therefore, in a position to know both the difficulties under 
which they have laboured and to form an opinion of their future 
prospects. I could not, in the compass of a letter, deal with 
each of these States independently, but give the following facts 
which speak for themselves. 

The Riga factories, and, to a smaller extent, those of Reval, 
were evacuated to Russia during the War, when these countries 
were invaded by the Germans and in many cases it has not yet 
been possible to re-equip and put them into operation again. 
Russia proper used to be their principal] customer, and Russia, 
as our own manufacturers know, cannot buy at present except 
on long terms of credit, which those works, themselves in need 
of credit, would be unable to consider. Nevertheless, the tradc 
of all the Baltic countries with Russia has greatly increased 
since the liquidation of the Judenitch adventure, and still 
continues to increase. Eventually it will undoubtedly be 
possible to re-equip many, although not all their works, but 
time and credits are essential. 

Apart from this particular point, which is, however, of great 
importance as regards the future, the Baltic States export and 
import trade continues to increase rapidly. For instance, 
Esthonia’s exports and imports totalled over 2,600 million 
Esthonian marks in 1920, and had risen to over 16,000 millions 
in 1924. In the same way Lithuania’s exports and imports in 
1920 totalled 127 million lits, and had increased to 478 millions 
in 1924. The Esthonian Budget has been balanced since 1922, 
and a surplus of 2—4 million Esthonian marks is anticipated 





en 


on the 1925 Budget of 7,425 millions. The land under cultiys. 
tion in 1914 was about 525 thousand hectares, which 

to 462,000 during the War, and has now increased to about 
640,000. 

Lithuania more than the other two sister States is pp. 
eminently an agricultural country. She has also balanced her 
budget, and shown a surplus depending in amount on the crop, 
the better the harvest the bigger the surplus ; last year’s harves 
was, however, a poor one. All three ocuntries have practically 
stabilised their currencies. In the case of Lithuania this task 
was doubly difficult, owing to the fact that they were let down 
first of all on the Russian rouble, and then on the German mark, 

The cost of housing accommodation in both Reval and Koyno 
is easily explained by the overcrowding of these cities, neither 
of which were built as capitals. The population of Koyo 
before the War was about 60,000, and is now about 100,000, 
and the percentage of Lithuanians in the towns is only 57) 
per cent., Jews accounting for 32.2 per cent., whereas in the 
country as a whole there are 83.9 per cent. Lithuanians and 
7.6 per cent. Jews. 

Personally I have never come across the urgent wish of the 
majority of people in the Baltic States to join up with Russia, 
On the contrary, I have found them intensely proud of their 
independence and their progress. Emigration is certainly far 
less than it was pre-war, and many emigrants are returning to 
their native countries. As a result of the Russian Revolution 
there was an enormous inflow of emigrants especially from that 
country. Brazil is certainly not receiving any large number of 
emigrants, unless they succeed in leaving the country without 
passports or tickets, as there are no records of such a migration. 

Now reverting to Mr. Knight’s last paragraph. These States 
have not got over all their troubles, all their “* birth labours,” 
and have still many things to rectify and improve, but their actual 
statistical records do show that they are moving in the right 
direction, not towards a collapse, but towards stabilisation ona 
sound financial and political basis. Finally, as a business man, 
I have no hesitation in saying not only that the conditions ruling 
in all the Baltic States make business possible, but that not a 
few British firms are engaged in doing satisfactorily profitable 
business there, and there are plenty of prospects for its being 
increased. The proof of this lies in the fact that business men 
and manufacturers can and do grant credits in these countries 
which were unthinkable in 1920. Mr. Knight’s views are cer- 
tainly not mine as a business man.—Yours, etc., 

Becos Traders, Ltd., Artuur G. MARSHALL. 

Central House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
December 24th. 


GOVERNMENTS IN CHINA 


To the Editor of TE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Sir Austen Chamberlain has recently stated that there 
is only one government in China. It is impossible that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain can be so poorly informed, and one is surprised 
that so upright a gentleman should be led into a travesty of 
facts in an attempt to conciliate the Chinese. 

China has an Emperor; a President and Parliament elected 
in accordance with the constitution, but deposed by force; 
a government in Canton which has been completely independent 
for a long time (surely this news has reached England ?) ; gover 
nors in Yunan and Szechuan, who act independently; ® 
triumphant general at Nanking, who controls three or more 
of the wealthiest provinces of China, and who has repudis 
the Peking government ; a military autocrat in Mukden ; and 
a Christian general wielding absolute power north and west of 
Peking. : 

In addition there is the so-called Central Government in the 
capital. Its power is confined to Peking, and is limited eve® 
there. It has the honour of sitting in solemn conclave with 
foreign delegates. Any order it may give upon military, 
or financial matters is inoperative outside the capital. 
Chief Executive has moved his family to the safety 0 
Japanese Concession in Tientsin ; one of the Ministers is 
arrest at the hands of the Christian General, who has also a 
vented other Cabinet Members oo from = 
few days ago a man with a Belgian tion Pass, coun 
by the Conteal Government, was officially stopped and peor 
twice between Peking and Tientsin by military, who definite!) 
stated their independence of the Peking Government. . 

This is the government that Sir Austen Chamberlain const ee 
the only government in China at the present time. It is also 
government that has made a solemn (but extremely am 
declaration that likin shall be abolished within three yea™ 
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The intellectuals of China are rightly incensed that any doubt 
be shown as to the sincerity or ability of the Central 
Government to give effect to this declaration.—Yours, etc., 
Tientsin Club, C. A. ASHLEY. 
Tientsin. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Sirn,—Those of your readers who are interested in the Agri- 
cultural question will feel greatly indebted to “S.L.B.” for 
his most interesting and instructive article in your issue of the 
26th December. But when he calls for an Agricultural Policy, 
and adds that it is safe to say that we cannot look for it to the 
present Government, surely we are entitled to ask him to give 
us his ideas of what an Agricultural Policy ought to be. An 
artice in Toe New STATESMAN on this theme from his pen 
would be very welcome. It would be a refreshing change from 
the attitude which, for example, is adopted by the National 
Farmers Union, and which consists, apparently, of sulky absten- 
tion from constructive or helpful suggestions, combined with 
ridiculous accusations against successive Governments of bad 
faith and of breaking pledges which were never given, with 
occasional futile incursions into the political arena, like their re- 
cent abortive attempt to deprive the Minister of Agriculture of 
his seat in Parliament. 

Will not “S. L. B.” deal faithfully, in his trenchant style, 
with the sad fact that the greatest obstacle to the adoption of a 
National policy has been raised by the organisations of farmers 
and of agricultural workers, which ought to be in the forefront 
of the movement ?—Yours, etc., 

E. E. WELBy-EVERARD. 
9 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 
December 29th. 


THE DEVIL 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sin,—“* Y. Y.”” can have few more constant readers nor more 
ardent admirers than myself, so perhaps he will regard a small 
criticism I have to make on his singularly well-informed article 
on “ The Devil,”’ as one of the faithful wounds of a friend. 

“It is a curious fact,”’ he says, “* that the Devil, but for whom 
there would have been no Christmas, is seldom referred to during 
the Christmas festivities. He is not mentioned in the Christmas 
carols.” It is with the last assertion that I join issue. I would 
remind “ Y. Y.” that in these enlightened days we are not, 
fortunately, confined to the limited repertoire of carols rendered 
by the commercially-minded youngsters who haunt our door- 
steps. Here is a fifteenth-century carol, which I feel it would be 
a crime not to quote in full: 


NOW IS WELL, AND ALL THINGS ARIGHT. 


Now is well, and all things aright, 
And Christ is come as a true knight ; 
For our Brother is King of might. 
The fiend to fleme* and all his. 
Thus the fiend is put to flight, 
And all his boast abated is. 


Sithen it is, well must we do, 
For there is none but one of two, 
Heaven to get or heaven forego, 
Other mean none there is; 
I counsel you, since it is so, 
That you well do to win you bliss. 


Now is well and all is well, 
And right well, so have I bliss ; 
And sithen all things are so well, 
I rede we do no more amiss. 
—Yours, ete., 
St. Catherine’s Vicarage, 
Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 
December 29th. 


EpWARD HARRISON. 


FACING REALITIES 
To the Editor of Tar New STATESMAN. 


. Sm,—In your issue of 26th inst., appears a letter signed 

Manufacturer,” in which the writer, discussing the Vickers’ 
(in le Tuction Scheme, makes the categorical statement that 
of lost epttal ) “ the first charge on profits is the restoration 
in th » however, is incorrect, and the point is unfortunately 
a ese days of sufficient interest to many limited liability 
vuipanies to be worth directing special attention to. To 
pe the question at length would make too great demands 
— Jour space, but attention may be called to an article by Mr. 


* Rout. 





Herbert Jacobs, entitled “ Profits Available for Dividends,” 
which appeared in The Accountant on June 2nd, 1923 (Volume 68, 

ge 858), which appears to establish pretty definitely that, 
however advisable it may be to do so as a matter of sound 
finance, as the law stands there is no general obligation on a 
limited liability company to make good past losses before paying 
dividends out of subsequent profits.—Yours, etc., 

152 Buchanan Street, F. H. Bisser. 

Glasgow. 
December 28th. 


Miscellany 


ON NOT KNOWING WHERE 
ONE IS GOING 


HE other day I was going through the muniment 
room of a great house, which had behind it 
rather over two hundred and fifty years of 

history ; and I there discovered one more example of a 
thing I had found over and over again, which is, that 
men reach the places which they reach (above or below 
their ambition) without intention and upon the drift 
of the tide. No doubt the man who exercises judgment 
and will in critical turnings goes further (upwards or 
downwards) than the man who does not. He will have 
a longer run of good or evil fortune than a less skilful 
or a less determined one; but he knows no more than 
the weakest what he is to arrive at. 

Oliver Cromwell said it in one of those very rare 
outbreaks of truth from his lips, for as a rule Oliver 
Cromwell feared the truth with a natural dread. But 
as he was also a very nervous, impulsive man, it broke 
out from him willy-nilly at times, and one of these 
times was that in which he said: ““A man never goes 
so far as when he does not know where he is going.” 

That, indeed, was what the French call “‘ A cry from 
the heart.” ! Here was a bewildered man, finding 
himself suddenly in exceptional power, and wondering 
how he got there. 

I have heard the same thing all my life long; from 
poets who wondered to find themselves famous, from 
other poets who wondered to find themselves ignored ; 
from men who commanded a winning battle, and men 
who commanded a losing one; from those who had 
made money (which is the modern idea of greatness) 
and from those who had lost it. 

It is true that those who have made money are soon 
convinced by flatterers, and by their own silly pride, 
that they willed it all from the beginning. At least, 
they are so convinced on the surface. But within their 
hearts they know very well that the thing was a glorious 
accident, and they inwardly and secretly marvel how 
it can have come about. You may prove the truth of 
this in two excellent ways. One is the terror these men 
are in of new investments, and the other is the rapidity 
with which they often lose the money which they have 
made. 

The man who loses his fortune is of exactly the same 
stamp as the man who makes it (I know that this 
sounds like blasphemy in the ears of the suddenly rich ; 
but it is true); he also had no idea where he was going, 
till he landed up in the gutter. But just as the oddly 
enriched man is tempted to put down his accident to 
character, so is the oddly impoverished man. He will 
recite to you till you are weary, the sufferings he has 
undergone from the nobility of his temper, and perhaps 
the details of a dreadful boycott which has been plotted 
against him. 

Yet both of these men with different fortunes have 
only followed the common path of accident. Neither of 
them knew in the least where they were going as they 
drifted along. 

Do you suppose that Napoleon, when he jumped for 
joy to get that first command of an army in Italy, 
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foresaw the astonishing ten years ? Or that Alexander, 
fussing on this side of Asia, foresaw the thinness of that 
eggshell which he cracked? (Yet he was born to a 
kingdom). Do you suppose that any one of the great 

ts, even if he lived to die full of praise, foresaw in 
youth the permanent place he would hold in the story 
of Europe ? Do you suppose that any one of the three 
hundred and twenty-five geniuses who are filling our 
decade, foresees the complete and miserable oblivion into 
which he shall have fallen by 1955 ? 

It is a great argument for hereditary government 
that greatness, under this form of society, is a mere 
label and tempts men to no illusions upon their personal 
value. A duke is a duke because his father or second- 
cousin-twice-removed was a duke. He does not say to 
himself: ‘‘ Here am I, the great Duke; and I made 
myself what I am.” And a king is a king in the same 
way. He would be clearly a fool if he boasted of his 
position as something acquired, though he may right- 
fully boast of qualities which he possesses as a man. 
If he is strong or skilful at a game, he would be a 
hypocrite to deny it; but he is not king through any 

wers of his own. To have society ordered in this 
ashion would therefore seem to make for reality ; for 
the avoidance of illusion, and of that horrible falsehood 
called pride. 

We none of us know where we are going. I have seen 
placards in the street of late, put up by sundry rich 
men (men suddenly rich) who own newspapers. They 
ask the passer-by ‘‘ Where shall I be when I am dead ? ” 
Were I myself one of these suddenly enriched men, I 
would have been a little more reticent. I would not 
have asked the whole world to answer such a question. 
I can tell them this much, that when they are dead they 
will be in a bad way; though in what degree of a bad 
way, none can tell. But anyhow, by asking this 
question (which they bawl at the top of their voices over 
all London), they are at least admitting that in the 
most important matter of all they do not quite know 
where they are going; and I agree. 

It reminds me of the excellent three lines upon the 
two politicians : 

Tom says that Archibald’s of gutter breed ; 
And Archibald says Tom’s a fool indeed : 
And Archibald and Tom and I are all agreed. 


No man knows where he is going. It is but the 
other day that a lot of honest people, most of them 
frightfully poor, a dozen or so comfortably off and 
perhaps a couple of them really well-to-do, got into a 
train which they confidently believed would land them, 
if I remember right, at Dorking. But the train took 
them all imaginable ways, through the east of Surrey and 
a little bit of Kent and triumphantly landed them back 
again in London, having given them a run for their 
money far longer than that for which they had paid. 
It is but just to the Company to say that it did not 
charge them for the extra mileage. 

There was a man who went out to look for donkeys 
and found a kingdom—which is much the same thing. 
There was another man who set out to do very hard 
work in order to maintain his family—pursued this 
course for over fifty years and was astonished to dis- 
cover that he had reached Paradise—but only after a 
certain shock. There are men who write what they 
know perfectly well to be abominally bad popular verse. 
They hear it repeated and re-repeated. The more 
intelligent of them are ashamed of their crapulous art ; 
yet they cannot but be pleased with the praise they 
receive. They did not know where they were going. 
There are even men who fall in love at 21, and die 
abandoned, at 60, in garrets, desperate: so transformed 
is early glory. What is really more remarkable, my 
little companions, is this: there are men who marry for 
money or convenience and discover themselves to have 
met the fairy Mélisande. 






— 


The whole world then is at cross-purposes. My bless. 
ing on it for being so. It would indeed be a mop 
abominable place than it is (if that were possible) were 
all subject to our calculation and did we know where we 
are going—which none of us do. I had a friend, a most 
intimate friend, who told me in early life that it was, 
good tip to expect the worst, for thus one would receive 
no disappointment. I did not follow his advice; but ] 
watched him living by that same doctrine, and I dis. 
covered him to be at last abominably disappointed, 

Again, the other day, a man who had become the 
head of a very important business (this is true and ] 
know he will forgive me if he reads these lines) told me 
that, while all envied him, he himself felt his life to be 
a failure. Whom I answered in my profound wisdom: 
“We all feel that, except the men who have bee, 
incapable of desiring the things beyond this world.” 
To which he replied: ‘‘ Yes, yes; no doubt, no doubt.” 

And that reminds me about a story of a politician 
who became a Prime Minister,—but I must now end, 

H. BEeE.1oc, 


THE QUARTETTE 


HE science of the West is the outcome of our 
passion for pulling natural objects to pieces 
and “‘seeing how they work.” The Oriental, 

on the other hand, has a passion (which we have shared 
only fitfully and to a very mild degree) for pulling to 
pieces the products of his own imagination, for 
isolating their component elements and trying to dis- 
cover upon what particular harmony or proportion of 
those elements the admitted masterpiece is founded. 

The Chinese have submitted their lyric poetry toa 
very remarkable examination of this kind. The 
Japanese have made a similar analysis of the art of 
fiction, and it is with this that I am here concerned. 

Fiction, they say, consists of four component parts: 
(1) narrative of events (monogatari), (2) dialogue (hito 
no kotoba or “ people’s words” (8) psychology (hito no 
kokoro or “ people’s hearts”), (4) comments of the 
author (sakusha no kokoro or “‘the writer’s heart”). 

The first alone is essential. A mere narrative of 
events in itself constitutes fiction of an elementary kind. 
Add “ people’s words” and fyou at once have complete 
fiction of the Arabian Nights or fairy-story type. But 
subtract No. 1, and No. 2 by itself gives us not fiction 
at all, but drama. Still less can the other two com- 
ponents exist by themselves. “People’s ' hearts” 
cannot exist in a void; nor can the author comment 
without something to comment upon. . 2 

The distinction is an obvious one. Its value lies in 
the fact that it suggests certain rather useful reflections. 
Thus, we see at once that (1) and (2) are the real 
essentials of fiction, and that (8) and (4) can easily 
encroach upon them in such a way as to menace the 
whole art. In particular No. 4 (“ the writer’s heart ”) 
has obviously become a danger to modern fiction. 
Precisely our cleverest novels have in consequence 
become like bad string quartettes in which one player 
assumes the part of soloist and the rest merely accom 
pany him. In some cases the author parades his 
“heart ” in a series of open disquisitions ; in others he 
so far impregnates the thoughts of his characters with 
his own attitude and sensibilities, that every passage 2 
the book which appears at first sight to be hito no kokoro 
(the thoughts of the characters) is in reality sakusha no 
kokoro (the writer’s thoughts). , 

A reaction has set in. But instead of attempting 
restore the balance of the quartette by giving prop 
play to each instrument, this reaction has for the m 
part aimed merely at toning down or even eliminating 
the too prominent voice. This is just the kind 
expedient that the makers of gramophone records are 
driven to. But the novelist is not wrestling with the 
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obdurate falsity of mechanical reproduction. He is 

imenting with his own private quartette, and if, 
in a fit of self-display, the ’cello begins to drown the 
upper voices, the novelist (happy millionaire!) can 
give the player his year’s wages and hire another in his 


a Let us tell a bare story, with no comments and no 
psychology !” That is now the advanced novelist’s 
_ But this is as though the musical millionaire, 
tired of hearing the viola and ’cello to the detriment 
of the violins, should content himself by silencing the 
obstreperous instruments, and in future hear only the 
two upper voices of what was written as a quartette. 
The Japanese classification is not very profound; the 
distinctions which it makes have no doubt occurred to 
every novelist who has taken the trouble to reflect upon 
his art. But this analysis has not, in the West, ever 
been formulated in so compact a manner. Perhaps if 
it had, the truths which it inculcates would not so 
often have been forgotten. 
ArTHUR WALEY. 


Music 
THE MEANS TO MUSIC 


NE of the marvels of the universe is the 
apparently inexhaustible appetite in man 
for sensation. His nervous organisation 
seems incapable of overfeeding and _ his 

snsibility is never numb. It is now twenty-five 
years since one of the leading gramophone companies 
its record-making career, and by way of cele- 
brating its Silver Jubilee this company has made public 
afew facts which are extremely interesting. Apparently 
records have been made in over one thousand dialects 
and languages; these include: Gaelic, Manx, Erse 
and Welsh; Breton, Basque and Catalan; Arabic, 
Persian, Taal, Maori, Chinese and Zulu. One is struck 
with certain omissions, but it is impossible for the 
layman to know whether these are due to trade reasons, 
for the particular company of which I am speaking— 
the proprietor of “‘ His Master’s Voice ” trade mark— 
may have a self-limited field of activity. One may ask 
oneself, however, whether the Japanese have a firmly 
entrenched gramophone monopoly of their own or whether 
the Japanese are too serious to amuse themselves with 
mere reproductions of Western music and reproductions 
which are still admittedly unsatisfactory. A moment’s 
telection, however, makes it obvious that not one of 
the languages in the list is the language of a Great 
Power. Apparently there is a working arrangement 
in Europe, for one does not notice German, Vtalian, 
French or Spanish records on sale in this country, 
although a few years ago when I was in Italy and 
wished to buy a few records for a friend I found that all 
those I bought were made in Germany. Our English 
companies, apparently, operate in Russia, for the owners 
of the trade mark of a dog listening to his master’s voice 
| an earlier trade mark of an angel recording on 

4 dise, and this trade mark has been retained in Russia, 
although the dog was found more suitable in this 
country. A straw will show the way the wind blows. 
Those who feel that this proves the spiritual superiority 
of Russia to our own country will be pecs by the 
statement of the Gramophone Company that “ Algeria 
's practically the only country where the Angel mark 
baer cusively in use.” Apparently, Russia has some, 
utnot all, of the Dog. In India and other Mohammedan 
“ountries religious prejudice prevents the use of the 
ne If what we hear of the anti-religious activities 
M a Bolshevist friends is correct we may expect 
far soon that the Angel mark is forbidden in that 
country and that Russia has, finally, gone to the 
Dog. Apparently, Italy is the only country to consider 


this matter on purely artistic grounds. It has main- 
tained its age-long esthetic standpoint, and the popular 
saying in that country, “‘She sings like the dog,” has 
prevented “ His Master’s Voice” trade mark from 
being mentioned there. 

Let me say before I go any further, that I believe in 
the gramophone, and that I possess one with which 
I frequently irritate myself. Years ago I used to dislike 
the peculiar metallic tone of the instrument, but as one 
grows feebler and more tolerant one forgets or ceases to 
mind imperfections of all sorts. Also, it must be 
admitted that the tone of the gramophone has improved. 
It is also true that one can disregard the sensuous 
qualities of tone for the more intellectual qualities of 
the musical structure itself, so that if the composition 
is an interesting one, and the record clear and complete, 
then you find yourself becoming oblivious of tonal 
quality, except in those works when it is an essential 
part of the musical effect. The unimportance of tone 
quality is why Bach is such a good composer for the 
gramophone. I look forward to the day when I shall 
be able to hear the whole of the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord upon the gramophone. 


But although the composers of Bach’s day made no 
use of tone-colour as a means of musical expression, 
this does not mean that the monochrome tone in which 
their music is to be reproduced should not be one that 
is smooth and grateful to the ear, and in itself beautiful. 
Therefore it is good to discover the progress made in the 
gramophone tone itself, and one of the goals which 
the commercial companies should set before themselves 
is that of achieving a truly satisfactory smooth, round, 
pleasing gramophone tone in which to translate all 
music. When this is attained, we shall have the equiva- 
lent of perfect reproductions in monochrome of pictorial 
masterpieces. Naturally, as is the case with reproduc- 
tions of pictorial art, work which depends upon line 
and composition will come through best. ut this 
goal is, strangely enough, farther from being achieved 
than colour reproduction, because we are more apt to 
forget the unattractiveness of the gramophone tone 
itself, in observing the degrees of success achieved in 
reproducing realistically the orchestral palette, than 
when we are hearing a piece of pure musical drawing 
such as a Scarlatti Sonata or a Bach Fugue. But there 
is again a difference between absolute realistic repro- 
duction of the orchestral palette and its transmutation 
into a range of colour on a different plane. A recent 
H.M.V. record of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth ——— 
conducted by Sir Landon Ronald is a startling achieve- 
ment in the way of realistic reproduction of an orchestra. 
In a small room this record nearly knocks you off your 
chair. It is amazingly good in its reproduction of the 
inner parts of the score, and I can at times, when listening 
to it, imagine that I am listening to the orchestra 
itself. This record is made by the new electric process 
which is evidently a great improvement on the older 
methods, but I must confess that I fear this method is 
going to result.in the creation of records which are a 
bit too blatant for my taste. One does not want an 
orchestra in one’s study or drawing-room. It is alto- 
gether too much of a good thing. What I should like 
is a gramophone which would transmute into a minia- 
ture world of unreality every note of the most complex 
modern score, diminished in volume, reduced in range, 
but covering the whole gamut with a crystal clarity. 
In other words, just as one might see a landscape in a 
diminishing glass—every object, every leaf, every blade 
of grass perfectly clear and still, a world in a dew-drop ; 
so I want to hear a world in a tiny trickle of sound, 
a trickle of sound which is almost inaudible, but 
which yields to the analysing ear that hears it all the 
complexities of a huge orchestral noise emitting a 
thousand times its volume of sound. 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


, I \HE long awaited Nonesuch Press edition of Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy is out (£5 5s.), two fine folio 
volumes, printed in double columns broken fre- 

quently by wood-cuts. The print is admirable, the page 

pleasing, but many of the wood-cuts are not at all to 
my liking. Mr. McKnight Kauffer has not made the mistake 
of illustrating the text; his aim has been to decorate it, 

nevertheless his work will not please the book-lover. Not a 

few of his wood-cuts resemble old wood-cuts ; indeed the 

designs of many of them are taken from old wood-cuts, 
accentuated in the modern fashion, and those are most 
successful in which deformation is least pronounced. The 
others are cubistic and abstract. Artists have discovered 
that this movement led down a blind alley and cubism is 
dying, if not dead. It has had a very short life. It has 
left a mark on modern design, but as a style its day is 
already over. It is therefore a pity that an edition which 
has many qualities that might recommend it to collectors 
should bear the stamp of a temporary taste. What is 
more, the spirit of such designs runs counter to that of 
the text. Nothing could be more out of harmony with 
the meditative divagations of old Burton than a style 
which is the experiment of an age of mechanism. 

* . * 


Burton was born in 1577. His parents were small land- 
owners in Leicestershire ; he went to Brasenose, Oxford, 
in 1598, and removed with a “ studentship” to Christ 
Church. The Anatomy of Melancholy was published in 
1621. It was popular; he lived to see five editions of it. 
On January 25th, 1639-40, he died at Christ Church, 
at about the time he predicted from his own horoscope. 
Antony 4 Wood says rumour had it that he had “sent 
up his soul to heaven through a noose about his neck ” 
in order that his prediction might be confirmed! He is 
buried in the north aisle of Christ Church Cathedral, and 
beneath his bust is carved the epitaph he wrote himself : 
Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus, hic jacet Democritus 
Junior, cui vitam dedit et mortem Melancholia. 

* * * 

It is not surprising that so remarkable a book as The 
Anatomy of Melancholy should have survived, but that 
it should have been immediately popular is surprising, 
unless we remember that melancholy was fashionable at 
the time. Burton analysed it in a manner which then 
passed as scientific; explored its sources, pathological, 
amorous, philosophic, religious, magical, and set forth all 
the cures ever tried, moral, physical and necromantic. 
He described it, “‘ what it is, with all the kinds, causes, symp- 
tomes, prognostickes.” The Anatomy of Melancholy still 
remains the most curious compilation of human infirmities 
ever made, and of theorisings upon them, but, to his contem- 
poraries, it was also as interesting as a library of modern 
psychology is to us. Burton’s reader had only to decide 
what kind of melancholy he was suffering from, whether it 
was amorous, stomachic, religious, studious, worldly, jealous 
or witch-sent, and to look up the heading, when he would 
at least enjoy the alleviation of finding that his symptoms 
were by no means unique and a long list of remedies. 

- * » 

The chapter on Jealousy is an admirable one, that nigh 
incurable evil; nor has he much faith in remedies for 
this miserable vexation, “if the nails of it be not pared 
before they grow long.” One detects a certain scepticism 
in his reference to the virtues of the Diamond and the 
Beryll in reconciling men and wives and maintaining unity 
and love; “ you may try this when you will and as you see 





a 


cause.”” Men still continue to try it, but without giving 
exclusive preference to those particular precious stones, 
He ends the chapter with unwonted reticence. “ One other 
sovereign remedy I could repeat, an especial Antidote 
against Jealousy, an excellent cure; but I am not noy 
disposed to tell it, not that, like a covetous Empirick, 
I conceal it for any gain, but some other reasons, I am not 
willing to publish it; if you be very desirous to know it, 
when I meet you next, I will peradventure tell you what 


it is in your ear.” 
* * 


Where lies the charm of this famous. book? In his 
preface ‘“‘ Democritus to the Reader” he explains his 
motives in writing it, and there, too, occurs a passage which 
reveals the nature of that charm. 

I have lived a silent, sedentary, solitary, private life, mihi et muysis 

in the University as long almost as Xenocrates in Athens, a/ 
senectam feré (to old age almost), to learn wisdom as he did, penned 
up most part in my study. For I have been brought up a student 
in the most flourishing College of Europe ... For 30 years | 
have continued (having the use of as good Libraries as ever he had) 
a scholar, and would be loth, either by living as a drone, to be an 
unprofitable or unworthy a Member of so learned and noble a 
society ... I had a great desire to have some smattering in all, 
to be aliquis in omnibus, nulius in singulis ... This roving 
humour I have ever had, and like a ranging spaniel, that barks at 
every bird he sees, leaving his game, I have followed all, saving that 
which I should, and may justly complain, and truly, . . . that! 
have read many books, but to little purpose, for want of good 
method, I have confusedly tumbled over diverse authors in our 
libraries, with small profit for want of art, order, memory, judgment. 
I never travelled but in Map or Card, in which my unconfined 
thoughts have freely expatiated . . . I am not poor, I am not rich; 
nihil est, nihil deest, I have little, I want nothing ; all my treasure 
is in Minerva’s tower . . . Though I live still a Collegiate student, 
as Democritus in his garden, and lead a monastick life, ipse mihi 
theatrum, sequestered from those tumults and troubles of the 
world . . . in some high place above you all, ... ; I hear and 
see what is done abroad, how others run, ride, turmoil and macerate 
themselves in court and country: I laugh at all . . . I have no 
wife nor children good or bad to provide for. A mere spectator of 
other men’s fortunes and adventures, and how they act their parts, 
which methinks are diversely presented unto me, as from a common 
theatre or scene. 


Then he adds: 

“If any man except against the matter or manner of treat- 
ing this my subject and will demand a reason of it, I can 
allege more than one. I writ of melancholy, by being busy to avoid 
melancholy. There is no greater cause of melancholy than idleness, 
no better cure than business. ... . When I first took this task in 
hand, this I aimed at, to easy my mind by writing, for I had a kind 
of imposthume in my head which I was very desirous to be unladen 
of, and could imagine no fitter evacuation than this” 


What he meant by an imposthume in the head we shall 
never know. 


* * * 


* * * 


These passages contain nearly all we know about Burton 
himself. Antony 4 Wood conveys a little gossip ; we hear 
he was absent-minded, which we might have expected, 
and a man of great honesty, plain dealing and charity, 
which we might also have guessed. Bishop Kennet records 
that Burton used, when a melancholy fit was on him, t 
go down to the bridge at Oxford to listen to the bargemen 
swearing at each other, “ at which he would set his hands 
to his sides and laugh most profusely.” He was a great 
master of language, and no indefatigable borrower eve 
had a more graphic style of his own. The glorious pre 
fusion of his words, and the vigour of his expressions, eve? 
more than the curious observations and odd stories in It 
have made The Anatomy of Melancholy immortal. Like 
the essays of Montaigne, no book is more full of the pickings 
from other men’s works, and yet none bears more clearly 
the impress of a single mind. Burton throws over ¥ 
the same spell as Montaigne; both take us up into 
“ Minerva’s tower” whence we see the tumults and con 
fusion of the world, and where we are “ sequestered m4 
them, in company with a robust, odd, sensible friend ; both, 
too, are masters who teach the art how to become @ theatre 
to oneself, ipse mihi theatrum. AFFABLE HAWE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


the Grand Ecart. By Jean Cocteau. Translated from the 
French by Lewis GaLANTiI#rE. Putnam. 5s. 

yothing To Be Ashamed Of. By Jezeser J. Philpot. 5s. 

The Green Mat. By RoGer Apincpon. With an Introduction 
by MICHAEL ARLEN. Collins. 3s. 6d. 

gn of Amittai. By Rosperr Narnan. Heinemann. 6s. 


There is no getting away from it. But the French do succeed 
in appearing one degree more excited by it than even the 
ish; and the injustice which any translation inevitably 
does to any text is bound to accentuate that French pre- 
occupation. Gone, in even the most expert rendering, are some 
st least of the nice implications and fine shades which make 
the distinction of the original. The translation may be as good ; 
it may be better; it may (very rarely) be miraculously like ; 
it can never be the same. Consequently, when one reads 
The Grand Ecart in English, one is impressed less by its style 
than by its subject. I refer—but you had guessed it—to sex. 
M. Cocteau is a modern; moderns and ancients suffer alike 
fom translation. I have had the curiosity to read a little of 
M. Paul Morand, for instance—a little in his own language, 
anda little in mine—and I can discern in his French a something, 
not I think a very important something, which disappears in 
English altogether. But the point is that, even when the some- 
thing is important, it is still apt to disappear. Few writers 
an ever have been so lucky in their translators as Anatole 
France; yet where, in translation, is that last fine bloom of 
which makes his greatness? Or go higher still : Candide 
isno doubt the wittiest book in the world, but I have known 
atremely sensitive English people, acquainted with Candide 
aly in English, who could not see that there was any wit in 
itat all. So, in pronouncing the so modern M. Cocteau mere- 
trcious, I must in fairness add that I am judging by the volume 
before me, a version from which glory may have departed. 
The version seems on the whole as good as one can expect, 
though there are a few not quite idiomatic phrases ; the “* broad 
jump,” for which the English character, Peter Stopwell from 
Oxford, is famous, is presumably what we should call the long 
jump. But, whatever may have been the merits of the original, 
The Grand Ecart in English is remarkable only for a slick and ‘ 
mart outspokenness in the matter of sexual relations. Yet 
wphistication is not wit—still less is that unsophisticatedness 
vhich prances as sophistication ; these confusions are common, 
and grow commoner. Nor is nakedness in itself remarkable ; 
weare all of us, like Monna Vanna, naked under our clothes. 
The story of Jacques Forestier, who, like Lord Lundy, was far 
to freely moved to tears, does not differ in outline from that 
wiversal and undistinguishable French novel which, under a 
thousand names, you buy on any French bookstall for any 
nilway journey in France. (Before the war, if I remember 
right, you could get it for sixty-five centimes.) Jacques has a 
bve-affair with Germaine, who is kept by an Oriental gentleman 
vith the striking name of Osiris ; and she transfers her attentions 
tothe young man from Oxford whose jump was as broad as it was 
lug. “And gracious! how Forestier cried.” The story is 
tifferentiated from the mass by its aphorisms and its atmosphere. 
An example of the former is: “ An evil reputation is the only 
git that people bestow without thinking.”” This would be pro- 
fund if it were true. But the odd truth is that people are 
lst as ready unthinkingly to bestow a good reputation as a 
bad ; hero-worship and lynching seem to arise equally from the 
ame stimulus. As for the atmosphere : 


Suere-en-Poudre was sixty years old and looked twenty-five. 
tegimen consisted in drinking nothing but champagne, and 
seeping only with . . . 

But really this naughtiness about sleeping-partners is not 
vorth transcribing. Sophistication? I am scarcely inclined to 
it is even that. The conclusion of the book runs: 
Jacques felt himself grow sombre again. He knew very well 

in order to live in this world we must follow the fashion of 
the day, and hearts were no longer being worn. 


lt is unsophisticated to say “‘ Have a heart!” to an indifferent 
World ; but it is shallow to judge the response from the fashions. 
Unsophisticated again, but this time quite frankly so, is 
author of Nothing to be Ashamed Of. ‘* What,” you may 
“i, “is it that we need not be ashamed of ?” But, even 
you ask, you know. It is our old friend nakedness. 

it is the French who have the skill to make this vintage 
vay dry, for the English market. Miss Jezebel J. tells us 
shout girl who went to sleep in Kew Gardens and dreamt 
clothes burnt off her; the fantasy is carried through 


the usual farcical complications with a certain sort of bridling 
skill, and there is nothing offensive in the episodes; but the 
whole point of view is extraordinary. Either you can think 
naturally and simply about nakedness, or you can’t. If you 
can, why write about it archly? And if you can’t, why write 
about it with so much reticence and propriety ? But there is 
a philosophy of clothes to rebut this dilemma. ‘“ Society,” 
said Teufelsdriéckh, “ sails through the Infinitude on Cloth” ; 
man’s earthly interests, he maintained, “are all hooked and 
buttoned together, and held up, by Clothes.” If we once 
ceased to take clothes as seriously as that, we should no longer 
be able to chuckle over the deep damnation of their taking 
off; solemnity is father to the snigger. Let us be grateful te 
the milliners for even so gentle a joke as Miss Jezebel J's. 

Of all garments, The Green Hat should be the easiest to take 
off, but the mantle of Mr. Barry Pain is, alas! the hardest to 
put on! Mr. Abingdon, in attempting the former process, 
has failed in the latter. He has not done for Mr. Arlen what 
Mr. Barry Pain did for Mr. Hutchinson. It is doubtful indeed 
whether anybody could have done quite that: for burlesque 
needs some solid merit to play with, chaff is too light where 
there is no grain—and The Green Mat, try as it will to out-Herod 
Herod, can never succeed in being sillier than its prototype. 
It begins well, on the inside of the wrapper, with a publisher's 
announcement : 


Mr. Arlen having taken the town by Iris Storm, it remained 
to see if the town would be taken with Idris Tempest. Meet 
Idris! She had huge créme de menthe eyes, that poor sweet, and 
she and her brother wrote vers libre for The Little Review. 

That was a darling, Idris. Frocks by Madeleine. Smiles by 
Pepsodent. Epigrams by Schnitzler out of The Smart Set. Manners 
by Lady Diana (Idris disliked abbreviations and never said Dic). 
Death by misadventure. Idris was Anywoman and Nowoman, 
the Preterite and the Imperfect, They and It. She sported a saucy 
little hat, did Idris, of a greenness that was felt. It drove her to 
crime, that hat; that and going to the movies, for she was always 
on the side of Los Angeles. Anyhow, she was charming, Idris, and 
very possible ; as also she was, you might say, extremely improbable. 


This is good enough fooling, for it has caught the manner of 
the original and given it better manners; but the level is not 
quite sustained. Still, the whole skit is amusing: I found it 
impossible to leave any of it unread. 

Light fare after the holidays is a good plan; it must be 
my excuse for dealing this week with books small and not too 
serious. Even so, I have kept the tit-bit to the end. Son of 
Amitiai has that genuine humour which passes imperceptibly 
into pathos, and that genuine originality which is indistin- 
guishable from the imitation of Anatole France. I am no 
worshipper of France, and am sorry to be so frequently referring 
to him; but it is unavoidable. His note is everywhere. His 
influence on the specific art of criticism was, I believe, deplorable ; 
but it was immense. And as for the novel, both English and 
American, his influence—so far as my ignorance allows me to 
judge—is second only to that of Henry James. What Henry 
James did for the psychological novel, Anatole France did for 
the satiric; and, as we grow in sophistication, we tend more 
and more to the escape of satire. But that is another story. 
Let Mr. Nathan speak for himself. His subject is the prophet 
Jonah. His manner may best be illustrated by somewhat 
extended quotation: 

The sky was green with early night; the evening star, smaller 
than the moon and silver as a distant sea, sailed above Sharon. 
Before him lay the desert, heavy with silence, drenched with the cold 
dew of evening. Jonah shivered, and drew his cloak closer about 
him. 

As he sat there, his head bowed upon his hand, a fox came out 
of a hole and, seeing Jonah, exclaimed : 

** There is the man of God.” 

Touched and astonished at this mark of recognition, Jonah 
offered the little animal some meal with which he had expected 
to make his own supper. Then the fox lay down beside Jonah 
and remarked : : 

“IT am not a theologian. So I do not understand the wars of 
Judah and the other tribes. However, I would like to ask you 
something. When I go down into my hole, God goes down after 
me. What I want to know is this; is He a Jew, or a fox ?” 

Jonah answered as he had been taught in the Schools: ‘‘ God 
has the appearance of a man. From His beard, which extends to 
His feet and is divided into thirteen portions, fall drops of gracious 
balm ; and from His mouth proceed the names of all things. His 
angels also appear as men, with long white wings, and faces shining 
with light.” And he gazed at the little animal in a kindly manner. 

** Well,” said the fox, “a beard or a tail, that is merely a matte: 
of direction.” 


Even nearer to the apparent model do we get during the dis- 
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cussion, in Heaven, as to what God is to do with His prophet. 
That recalls definitely the discussion in Heaven about the 
penguins—which of course, in its turn, recalls the Prologue 
to Faust. Mr. Nathan makes God say: “ In my larger aspects 
I am as impure as I am pure.” It is precisely the same puzzle 
which Anatole France made Him frame in the avowal: “ Afin 
de ne point porter atteinte 4 la liberté humaine, j’ignore ce 
je sais, j’épaissis sur mes yeux les voiles que j’ai percés et, dans 
mon aveugle clairvoyance, je me laisse surprendre par ce que 
J’ai prévu.” 

But the problem will survive a million paradoxes; and 
Mr. Nathan is to be commended for bringing to it poetry as well 
as satire. The test of originality is not whether we can discern 
a likeness in A. to B., but whether A. gives us something which, 
like B. or not, is worth reading for its own sake. Read Mr. 
Nathan. P. C. KENNEDY. 


MUSICAL BIOGRAPHIES 


Wagner. By Wiiu1am WALLACE. 

Liszt. By Freperick CorDeEr. 

Schumann. By HERBERT BEDFORD. 
Paul. 7s. 6d. each. 

Mr. William Wallace in his volume on Wagner reminds one 
of a small boy at a coconut shy, who is filled with an unholy 
longing to smash in the face of the clay effigy which confronts 
him. He begins with a serious determination to face the facts 
about Wagner and to refuse to take part in any whitewashing 
or varnishing of the man who in 

his extraversion, his attitude to the world soared to heights 

towards which the scrupulous world hesitates to venture .. . in 

his introversion, in his inner emotion, in his fantastic imagination, 
in his incandescence of thought reached depths unplumbed by 
morta] man before our time. 


He discovers that, as a man, Wagner was overbearing, arro- 
gant, unscrupulous, selfish, luxurious, crafty and immoral, and 
that he “ well merited a horse-whipping and more,” and he is 
continually disturbed by the apparent contrast between Wagner 
and his work : 

The scrupulous historian. . . . is startled often enough out of his 
idealistic dreams, and brought to earth—and to print—by cold 
incontrovertible facts. 

yet: 

His music stands like a monument wrought out of brass for all 
time. 

One might fasten on that word “ brass” and declare that 
** brass” is exactly the right word for Wagner’s music, and so 
restore the harmony between man and artist which we all know 
must exist in spite of Mr. Wallace’s desperate efforts to keep 
them apart. The man is his work, his work is the man. We 
know this on the authority of a better psychologist than Mr. 
Wallace who asked that pertinent question about a tree and its 
fruit. We do not get oranges from a quince tree, and we 
cannot say that Wagner was contemptible as a man and sub- 
limely great as a composer because we have all agreed that 
in creative art mere cleverness, dexterity or virtuosity are not 
enough to make a man a great artist. 

Perhaps the answer to the enigma of Wagner, which has 
puzzled so many people before Mr. Wallace, is that the man was 
neither quite as contemptible, nor the composer quite as great, 
as Mr. Wallace thinks. But we must be careful to be just. How- 
ever low we rate Wagner the musician, we have got to keep him 
among the five musical wonders of the world. Wagner is the 
Shakespeare of music if Beethoven is its Aischylus and Bach its 
Milton. Therefore, there must be something one-eyed about so 
disparaging a judgment of Wagner the man as Mr. Wallace’s, 
and we wish Mr. Wallace had quoted the evidence of that 
early friend of Wagner’s, quoted by Mr. Hecht in his recent 
biography, which declared that as a young man he had irre- 
sistible charm, a most winning candour, irrepressible ardour 
and gaiety, and an open hand and heart. Wagner’s extraordinary 
vitality, oppressed by the world and its obstacles, ran into innu- 
merable shady and undesirable channels. A lesser force would 
not have found its way there. We need say no more. 

Mr. Corder’s Liszt is as attractive and well-informed as Mr. 
Wallace’s Wagner and more smoothly written. Both are excel- 


Masters of Music. Kegan 


lent and informative books, and Mr. Corder succeeds in giving 
a very vivid and attractive portrait of Liszt, who appears in his 
pages as a generous, high-minded, noble-hearted man. Unlike 
Wagner, Liszt often masquerades in his compositions as a 
frivolous, superficial showman. 


He is an interesting example 









a, 


of a man who seems to have been better than his work and 
never to have done himself full justice in his art. The {at 
Ferruccio Busoni was another such case, and psychologists of 
the future have interesting material here for their studies. Ligg 
was an intensely serious composer who was the first to see the 
merits of Lohengrin and to get it performed. As early as 1g49 
he declared that Wagner was a “ brain-splitting genius,” py 
in spite of his remarkable understanding and his amazing talents, 
his personality and his career are more interesting than his music, 
In his anxiety to make clear the fineness of Liszt’s character Mr, 
Corder seems to have been guilty of a serious injustice to anothe 
great musician when he says: 
Liszt was a noble character, altruistic to a fault, while 
was a selfish miser and gambler, who is not known to have done g 
single kindly or worthy act. 


What about the present of 20,000 francs which Paganini 
gave Berlioz, and to which we owe the Romeo et Juliet, 
Symphony ? 

The Schumann is the least successful of these three volumes, 
Mr. Bedford is rather apt to wander from his theme into 
ineffective generalisation, and an occasional unattractive jaunti- 
ness mars his style. 


GENERALITIES ON WOMAN 


Pandora’s Hope: a Study of Woman. By Austin Hanranisoy, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Women: an Inquiry. By Wirtta Murr. The Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d, 


We are prepared, though not without hesitation and some 
repugnance, to concede that Woman is a possible subject fora 
learned disquisition. We should naturally suppose that most 
of the topics suggested by that title would be discussed more 
profitably in treatises on Marriage, the Family, Religion, Demo- 
cracy, or Heredity, in which it would not be necessarily assumed 
that difference of sex is at all times and for all purposes of equal 
and fundamental importance. Nevertheless, if a writer chooses 
to suggest that a fresh view of the truth about mankind may be 
obtained by taking a section along the line of sex and across all 
other divisions of social science, we are prepared to give hima 
hearing. We are even, with a last expiring effort of liberality, 
prepared to let him present his cross-section in the guise of a 
study of one only of the two sexes concerned. But we should at 
least ask and expect that the subject should be treated with 
method ; that the main questions which present themselves to 
reflection should be distinguished one from another, and that 
the resources of existing knowledge should be brought to bear in 
an orderly manner. It is, for example, of capital interest to 
know to what extent the apparently specific mental characteristics 
of the female sex are due to physical causes, and to what extent 
they are due to tradition and convention. If they are phy- 
sical to what extent are they due to a specific mother-daughter 
heredity? If the disuse of her mind by the mother tends t 
weaken that of her children, why should it be her daughter's 
rather than her son’s? That acquired characters are inherited, 
and that heredity follows the sex channel, is, in popular dis 
cussion, continually assumed as a matter of course, and Mr. 
Harrison follows this fashion. The biologists however hold a very 
different view ; and people who write essays about Woman ought, 
at least, to understand that it is a point of crucial importance. 
We are entitled also to expect that the philosopher who pre 
sents us with a treatise on the female sex should display some 
signs of a faculty for curiosity and surprise. It is, for example, if 
a high degree surprising that in the ancient world women should 
often have been the dominant sex, while to-day we have one 
again come to believe that it is in the public interest for womal 
to share the burdens of man; and that nevertheless, in the 
interval, for thousands of years, tribes of all races of 
have fought madly for existence, and have often suffered ¢- 
tinction, without yielding to the temptation to make such a cal 
for the assistance of their women as must have left its mark 10 
equal laws. f 

Mr. Harrison satisfies no test, however lenient and charitable, 
which we can propose. He has no method, no science, little 
curiosity and less English. His general thesis, so far as we have 
been able to isolate it from 290 pages of rhapsody, is that sex 
equality promotes the development of woman's full capacities, 
mental, moral, and physical, and in so doing by no means 
to obliterate secondary sex-differences or to deprive man 
his distinctive characteristics; freedom wil] make more 
men, more womanly women, and happier people. This 1s it 
cheering and plausible. But, fortunately for us, we believed 
before we read Mr. Harrison’s book. We doubt whether 
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such as the following (from the chapter entitled ‘‘ Woman 
and Genius”) would have saved our souls: 

The French have a happy saying which fitly sums up man’s 
attitude towards woman—Quand tout le monde a tort, tout le monde 
graison. No man is supposed to understand her, yet all men agree 
about her, and whether they are right, or whether they are wrong, 
this much would seem the indisputable and perhaps the only 
law governing humanity, that the truth of woman is the child; 
thus her test is her capacity to bear healthy issue. This is her 
motive, and in this absolute sense she differs from man, whose 

¢ study is mankind. Hence woman’s definite “place” 
jn the living plan. It implies a pretty big handicap. All thought 
has broken on this dilemma of sex, which is the reason of her 
captivity. The genius of woman is Nature, which we defy at our 

il. .. . Her design is clearly not man’s. Thus, woman is purpose, 
and, in this sense, truth. Two things emerge out of this position 
—her indispensability and her inevitability. Without woman, 
man dies. Genius then would hardly seem to be woman’s faculty, 
since by nature woman represents the genius of life. There is 
nothing derogatory in this limitation, for balance is the law of 
harmony. If woman was both truth and genius, man would be 
reduced to a pigmy. Progress cannot lie that way, and so, in 
examining the degrees of woman's potential emancipation, one 
unconsciously turns to man’s. 

In the words of the poet, ‘Oh God! Oh Montreal !”’ 

Miss Willa Muir has discovered that woman’s sphere is life, 
the concrete and the unconscious, and she announces this dis- 
covery in 40 inoffensive pages. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A LONG LIFE 


Reminiscences of a Student’s Life. 

Hogarth Press. 5s. 

It is not easy to see why, in the art of autobiography, the masters 
areso few. Almost any intelligent man, one would think, should 
be able to write interestingly and well on anything that has 
concerned, amused, or tormented him so intensely as his own life. 
The subject is one that he ought to know more about than any 
other man alive. It must continually be occupying even the 
most wandering of minds. And if he cannot write about that 
which he should know so well, how can one expect him to write 
well on any other subject at all. 

Yet dull autobiographies are the only ones that are not rare, 
and it is curious that most autobiographies are long ones. It 
almost seems as if nine men out of ten when at last they face 
the horrid toil are determined to impose upon their readers the 
boredom that they have apparently felt in doing their duty. 

It is clear that Miss Jane Harrison has found neither her life 
nor the writing of it a bore. Her autobiography, which, like 
Hume's, occupies a very slim duodecimo volume, is as short and 
as vivid and as delightful as that master of brevity made his. 
Yet everything to make a living portrait of herself is there. 
Her brevity is the result of never using two instances where one 
would do, or sacrificing a hint where she might have imposed a 
lecture. She goes, as a girl, to that famous school of Miss 
Beale’sat Cheltenham. She gives full credit to the good teaching, 
for its day, she there received, and then she tells a little story that 
sums up not only the school, but all such schools (one is almost 
inclined to say, all schools), with an accuracy that makes one 
shudder. Just before an examination she had received a post 
tard from a boy friend of hers called Peveril, with these words 
on it, “ Give my love to the Examiners.”” She was summoned 
to “ Miss Beale’s throne where she sat in state before the Lower 
School came in to prayers” : 

“That,” she said, pointing a disgusted finger at the signature, 
“is & boy’s name.” ‘ Yes,” I said, “its Peveril, he promised to 
Write to me before the examination,” and I put out my hand for 
the post card. “‘ No, this must go to your parents,” and then came 
along harangue. It ended with these words which intrigued me so 
that I remember them exactly: “‘ You are too young, and I hope too 
innocent, to realise the gross vulgarity of such a letter, or the terrible 
results to which it might lead.” 


It is with a story of that kind, neat and inclusive, that she 
marks all the succeeding periods of a thoroughly enjoyed life. 
Her home and her own character are Yorkshire to the core, and 

Yorkshire means she illustrates. She has been a Justice 
a the Peace, and what it means for a woman to be in that 
a again she illustrates, this time by a story of the gallantry 

4 male fellow justice who interposed in time to prevent her 
finding out what bad language a culprit had used, when she was 

ging with the utmost curiosity to find out. She has met 
waous famous people, and what they were like she illustrates 
— amusingly, and with only the tiniest and most occasional 


By Jane ELLEN Harrison. 


The book is perfectly delightful. It is written with a humour, 
an insight, a neatness, that are as fresh as they are the result of 
art. Few people can, one feels, have enjoyed their life better, 
and fewer still have ever succeeded in writing so well of their 
intelligent enjoyment. 


UNTRUTH WILL OUT 


The Canning Wonder. 
Windus. 10s. 6d. 
History, which used to be one long account of the crimes of 
kings, is now seen to consist of the quite minor misdemeanours 
of ordinary people. Any of us may be in the history books of 
the future. Here, for instance, is a domestic servant, Elizabeth 
Canning, whose story as told by Mr. Machen, throws a flood of 
light on the social history of the eighteenth century. She was 
not even a criminal, and the worst that can be said of her is 
that she was a liar ; but she was associated with a series of trials 
which for months made England noisy with controversy. One 
can spend an interesting evening in attempting to solve the still 
outstanding enigma, and as a substitute for cross-word puzzles 
the book can be strongly recommended ; but its main charm lies 
in its incidental glimpses of life in eighteenth century England. 
Gypsies and inn-keepers, small tradesmen and attorneys appear 
in its pages as vividly as in one’s evening paper, and over 
them all stands the puzzlingly unintelligent and obstinate and 
possibly morbidly imaginative figure of Elizabeth Canning 
herself. 

The story begins with her disappearance. On New Year's 
Day in 17538, she spent the evening with relatives, and at about 
nine o’clock an uncle and aunt started off with her to see her on 
part of the way home. They went with her as far as Aldgate; 
but from the moment of their leaving her she was not seen by 
her friends again for a month. Search was made for her, but 
in vain. At the end of the month, however, she arrived at her 
mother’s, exhausted and ill and with a pathetic story. After 
she left her uncle and aunt her way lay through Moorfields, 
near the site of the Liverpool Street station of to-day. There, 
she said, she was set on by two men, who robbed her and gagged 
and bound her ; she was unconscious for six hours, and when she 
came to herself she was being dragged along a main road. The 
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men took her to a house where in the kitchen were three women. 
One of these “‘ asked me ”—said Elizabeth—“ if I chose to go 
their way, saying, if I did, I should have fine clothes.” She 
declined ; whereupon one of the women took a knife out of the 
dresser-drawer, cut Elizabeth’s stay-laces and removed her 
stays, one of the other women slapped her face and she was 
pushed up a short staircase into a hay-loft. There she was left 
in solitude for a month. In the room were a pitcher with about 
a gallon of water in it and about twenty-four pieces of dry bread, 
and these were her only food. At last one afternoon, she broke 
away a board from the window, jumped to the ground and 
managed to find her way home. That evening as she told this 
story, one of the neighbours who had come in exclaimed that he 
would wager that the house was Mother Wells’s at Enfield. 
Mother Wells’s was a notorious brothel. Consequently the next 
day Elizabeth and her friends appeared before an Alderman, 
swore an information against Mother Wells and went down to 
Enfield and had her arrested. In the house was found an old 
gypsy, Mary Squires, whom Elizabeth identified as the woman 
who had taken her stays. Hence Mary Squires was charged 
at the Old Bailey with the theft of the stays, value ten shillings ; 
but so far from this being a trivial offence it was then a capital 
charge, and Mary Squires, being found guilty, was sentenced to 
death. There was evidence however, that on the material date 
she was in Dorset. The Lord Mayor started an investigation 
and the upshot of the whole affair was that Squires was reprieved 
and Elizabeth was tried for perjury, found guilty and transported. 

The interest of the story lies in the many details of fact and 
incident about which contradictory evidence was given. Hosts 
of witnesses were produced on both sides, one proving this point, 
another disproving that point and all of them establishing the 
falsity of the adage that truth will out. It is almost certain 
that Elizabeth’s stay laces were not cut by Mary Squires. Whether 
they were cut by anyone is not altogether established. Certainly 
her story as she told it was not the truth ; but whether she lied 
deliberately, as Mr. Machen seems to think, or whether, being 
stupid, she made mis-statements and then came to believe in 
them is not clear. But the story as Mr. Machen tells it makes 
fascinating reading. He gives us no mere dry legal bones, but 
serves up a rich dish of human interest flavoured with pungent 
comment, 


BATTLES LONG AGO 


Campaigners Grave and Gay. By Lieut.-Col. L. H. Toornton. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Lay readers are indebted to the impatient after-dinner 
audiences who, according to Colonel Thornton, taught him, 
while he was delivering the lectures upon which this book 
is based, the importance of supplementing “heavy stuff” 
with a certain amount of light ammunition. Whether by 
their aid, or, as one suspects, by his own insight, he has evolved 
a method in these lively sketches of flavouring technical criticism 
with the sauce of human interest. No one with a sense of the 
picturesque could fail to make something of personalities as 
vivid as Saxe, Peterborough, Wolfe and Rollo Gillespie, but 
Colonel Thornton, while doing full justice to their qualities, 
succeeds in addition in making real to us the various forms 
through which soldiering passed between the age of Marlborough 
and that of Wellington. At its best it was a hideously muddled 
business, and to the man in the ranks peace had its dangers 
even greater than war. 

In the eighteenth century England could obtain recruits 
only by the payment of heavy bounties, and having got them she 
proceeded to save her enemies the trouble of killing them by 
feeding them on condemned stores, camping them in fireless 
huts through a bitter winter, or packing them into crowded 
transports to rot with scurvy without medical attendance or 
even medical comforts. A private of the Guards summed up 
life on a troopship as “ continual destruction in the foretop, 
the pox above board, the plague between decks, hell in the fore- 
castle, and the devil at the helm.” Saxe discovered that the 
soldier is “‘ an engine whose motive power is the soul,” and a 
few enlightened leaders like Wolfe knew how to appeal to their 
men on the human side; but these were voices crying in the 
wilderness as compared with the commanders who pinned their 
faith to the cat-o’-nine-tails as a stimulus. 

Of Colonel Thornton’s campaigners the most curious figure is 
Peterborough who, as Swift said: 

Shines in all climates like a star, 
In senates bold and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a tar. 


He was born before his time, for the stunt Press would have 


taken him to its heart, and his Spanish campaigns read like the 
scenario of a film drama. A hard fighter when it came to fighti 
Peterborough had the knack of winning battles by bluff thy 
amounted to genius. If Swift called him “the rambjj 
lying old rogue on earth,” he added, “the old hang dog I Joye 
him dearly,” and it is impossible not to take to a man wh 
was as good a gardener as a general and as good a cook ag, 
gardener. It was Peterborough’s habit when his fighting days 
were done not only to cook for his guests but to do his ow, 
marketing, and he paraded unconcernedly through Londo 
streets with “ his Star of the Garter on his breast, a cauliflowe 
under one arm and a chicken under the other.” 

If Peterborough was the eccentric Englishman in excelsis 
Rollo Gillespie was a sublimation of all the qualities that his 
fellow-Ulstermen exalt in themselves. The present generation 
knows him as the hero of Sir Henry Newbolt’s ballad, but the 
spirit that inspired the race to Vellore and the single-hande 
scramble up the wall of the fort packed Gillespie’s career with 
adventures that would have satisfied D’Artagnan. On on 
occasion in the West Indies when a gang of eight armed ruffians 
broke into his billet, murdering his servant, Gillespie attacked 
them sword in hand, and though savagely hacked himself, fought 
with such fury that he killed six outright and wounded the 
remaining pair so badly that they were run down and captured, 
Danger of any kind was meat and drink to him. Thus, at the 
Bangalore Races when a tiger broke loose amongst the native 
spectators, Gillespie, borrowing a lance, charged down upon the 
beast on his pony and killed it with a single thrust. He was 
an impenitent and deadly duellist, killing his man as a subaltem 
of eighteen in a fight with pistols across a handkerchief. Colond 
Thornton assumes that in this duel Gillespie’s second shot was in 
accordance with the rules, but Sir Jonah Barrington, whos 
brother he killed, insists in his Recollections that Gillespie 
fought unfairly, and escaped conviction for murder only by 
packing the jury. 


BRITISH BIRDS 


British Birds. By Arcurpatp THorBuRN. Longmans, Vol. Il. 
16s. 

The appearance of this second volume leaves Mr. Thorbum’s 
work still only half completed, but enough of it is now in ow 
hands to give a fair idea of its scope and quality. It is not, 
as the more costly edition of 1915 might fairly claim to be, 
a successor of Gould’s and Lilford’s magnificent works, but of 
the more popular series inaugurated by Morris’s British Birds. 
A comparison of the two will show how great has been the 
advance in faithfulness to nature, both in the portraits and the 
descriptions, since seventy years ago. It is certainly the most 
attractive but probably the least useful of the three general books 
on the subject of British birds which have appeared since the 
war. Witherby’s Practical Handbook was a duller and more 
technical but infinitely more valuable work: Coward's little 
Birds of the British Isles (illustrated principally by Mr. Thorbum 
himself) appealed more nearly to the same class of bird-lover 
as this and was in many ways a better book. The illustrations 
naturally were smaller and less perfectly reproduced, and many of 
the rare forms were not figured, but the likenesses were in most 
cases as good and even the new Thorburn does not depict 
the rarest wanderers. It was surely a mistake on Mr. Thorburn's 
part to attempt both to write the book and to illustrate it; 
either task is enough for one man and the letterpress, though 
accurate and revised pretty well up to date, is too brief, to 
scrappy and hardly origina) enough to be worthy of the plates. 
In this respect Birds of the British Isles was certainly mor 
adequate. 

The new Thorburn gives scarcely any verbal descriptions of 
plumage, relying upon a more respectable application of North: 
cliffe’s axiom that men will read pictures who would never be 
bothered to read print. Few understand even the most usual 
technicalities of ornithology, and in any case it is certain that 
where a bird has only been seen, and an impression of It 
appearance obtained rather than an exact description, it 8 
far simpler to pick it out from a really good series of portrait 
in colour such as these than to make the identification by wadits 
through pages of irrelevant detail. But there are two limitation: 
one illustration can show only one point of view and it may 10 
a different bird in flight, or seen in profile when it is figured 
face, and again, there may be such considerable variations e 
plumage according to sex, age or season that only one individu! 
in ten of the species figured may correspond at all recognisabl 
with the illustration. Take, for instance, Mr. Thorburn’s three 
harriers. He figures six plumages, the most prominent bein; 
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Are you feeling as fit at the beginning of 1926 
as you did at the beginning of 1925 ? If not, 
is it a question of nerves? Overtaxing the 
nervous system, the most wonderfully delicate 
structure in the world, will upset your whole 
outlook on life. You will get a jaundiced view 
of everything. Trifling difficulties may become 
magnified into great worries if your nerves are 
not right. Why not begin the new year by 
setting out to put your nervous system into 
order ? 


A man may go on overtaxing his nervous 
system for a long time before the damage done 
becomes apparent. When it does, he often 
thinks that a few weeks’ holiday will put him 
right; but, even granting that it might, it is not 
always convenient to take a holiday whenever 
a break is felt necessary. 


In the great majority of cases, when the nervous 
system is run down, it is a question of nerve 
starvation, and all that is necessary to put the 
delicate structure into order, and keep it in order, 
is to give it suitable food. 


Glax-ovo is the only food that contains the 
wonderful ** Vitamin Concentrate,"’ which is 
blended with milk, malt extract and cocoa. It 
not only feeds the nerves but increases the food 
value of everything else you eat and drink. 
Glax-ovo is also a most palatable drink. Its 
cost is incomparable with its revitalising and 
nourishing qualities. In one and sixpenny, 
three and threepenny or six shilling tins, the 
latter, of course, being the most economical. 
Import a tin into your household this very day. 
Your chemist has Glax-ovo in stock. Feel the 
difference it makes to you—see the difference 
it makes to your wife, your kiddies, your 
servants. 


If you have the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
Glax-ovo, the proprietors invite you to let them 
know, so that they may have the pleasure of 
sending you a first sample, and at the same time 
they will arrange for a regular supply through 
your usual chemist. 





56 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. |. 
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INCOME 


WITHOUT 
TAX 


OST investments yield a divi- 
dend which is paid after the 
Income Tax has been de- 


ducted, with the result that the return 
from the Investment is materially re- 
duced. Even when dividends are paid 
Tax free, the investor has to negotiate 
with the Revenue Authorities for an 
adjustment or refund on his or her 
annual return for Income Tax assess- 
ment, often an expensive and irritaung 
proceeding. 

But the thirty thousands of men and 
women who are investors in the Abbey 
Road Building Society have no such 
loss or trouble. Their money earns 
them a steady and certain FIVE PER 

CENT. net and entirely free of Income 
Tax. 

They have no adjustments to make with 
the Revenue Commissioners, and they 
are not liable for Income Tax on divi- 
dends or interest received from an 
Abbey Road investment. 

Any sum from one shilling up to within 

£5,000 can be invested at any time with 

the utmost ease, and the whole, or part, 

can be as easily withdrawn without 

delay, deduction or loss. 

There are no fees or commissions to be 

paid; there is no fluctuation of interest 

or depreciation of capital; the Abbey 

Road Society offers unquestionable 

security to investors, large or small. 


Why not invest in this wise and 
profitable way? Send a postcard xr 
to-day to the Secretary, asking 
for Free Investment Booklet ‘ J.’ 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON'S FOREMOST 








BUILDING SOCIETY 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD. LONDON. 
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fully adult males, the phase most seldom seen, while the immature 
forms most commonly met with outside the remote and limited 
breeding areas are not figured at ail, nor, in the case of the two 
commoner species, even mentioned in the text. The wood- 
peckers have better justice done them, and in most other cases 
where a normal plumage is not illustrated the fact is at least 
indicated. The likenesses are almost without exception excel- 
lent, though in the case of the jay, chough and magpie and one 
or two more Mr. Thorburn has dofte better previously. The 
standard of reproduction is also very satisfactory with one 
exception—several of the blues, particularly in the scenery, are 
abominable, and it is to be hoped that nothing so bad as the 
backgrounds of the Buzzard, Kite or Peregrine will be allowed 
to appear in the forthcoming volumes. In this one the artist 
has so indulged his love of brilliant birds with a riot of king- 
fishers, hoopoes, rollers, bee-eaters, woodpeckers, birds of prey, 
herons and egrets that he will be hard put to it to raise anything 
like such a display among the ducks and geese, pigeons, rails 
and gamebirds which are the next to be treated. 


PROSE PORTRAITS 


Two Vagabonds in Languedoc. By JAN AnD Cora GORDON, 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are such old and valued friends that 
they will perhaps, permit us to reproach them with the charge 
of adorning their latest book with a title which verges on false 
pretences. That they are always rogues their readers know ; 
but here they are not. in any strict sense, vagabonds. Vaga- 
bondage implies wandering—such wanderings as they under- 
took with a donkey in Spain, or, later, in the byways of the 
Balkans. In Languedoc, on the other hand. they achieved— 
more or less by accident, it is true, but still they achieved—the 
memorable feat of “* staying put ” in the same place for some four 
months. Anyone, therefore, who takes up this book with the 
expectation of being beguiled with a tale of true vagabondage 
in one of the least known and most individual of French provinces 
is entitled to charge the authors with false pretences. By way of 
compensation. he will find here a “ portrait group in prose ”*— 
together with some decorations in colour and line—of a typical 
village of Languedoc; and, when he has laid down the book, 
he will bless the chance which gave the Gordons the opportunity 
of making a finished study of the village life of the Midi. 

** Here,”’ in the authors’ own words, “ is an attempt to make a 
portrait, or rather a collective portrait, like one of those pictured 
corporations by an old Flemish master. Here is a portrait of the 
French village of Janac in Upper Languedoc, taken from the door 
of the Hotel Sestrol ... We feel that, admitted the defects 
of portraiture, a truth may be obtained by one steady look from 
one chosen angle in some ways as truthful as may be a more 
comprehensive presentation such as a fully moulded bust.” 
Elsewhere they tell us that they bid adieu to Janac * probably 
for ever.” If they are wise it will certainly be for ever. Their 
portrait may be truthful, but a want of candour is not its most 
distinguishing feature, and one takes leave to doubt whether, 
after the publication of this book, their next stay in Janac would 
be as pleasant as their first. Not that anything here is set down 
in malice ; but the portraits of the Sestrol family, the baker, the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker, the épicier-cobbler, the ex-American 
soldier, the mad priest, the garde champétre, the juge de paix, 
and the other villagers and peasantry are painted with a frankness 
which their subjects might be slow to appreciate. 

Would the juge de paix, for example. relish the artistry of his 
description as “an affable. slightly pompous, slightly sardonic, 
peace-maker, an ambulating olive branch dipped in vinegar”? 
The book is full of such compact and luminous phrases as this 
last. Here is a division of France in terms different from 
Julius Cwsar’s: ‘* France is divided into three culinary zones, 
the torrid. the temperate and the frigid zones, as it were, of 
gastronomy ; these regions are the oil, the grease. and the butter 
provinces.” But the Gordons can be serious when they like, as 
they are in discussing the French system of peasant proprietor- 
ship. which they sum up as giving an exaggerated amount of 
work for little result, and as leading inevitably to depopulation ; 
Janac itself, a village of peasant proprietors, has lost a third of 
its population within living memory. But they find also com- 
pensations. The peasant may be vainly shrewd, covetous, 
suspicious, self-satisfied ; it remains true that “the peasant 
Frenchman is possibly the freest man in the world.” The 
authors seldom generalise, but when they do their judgment 
is as sound as their portraiture. The sum of their work in pen, 
paint and pencil is a very human picture of provincial France, 
It achieves 4 merveille their aim of bringing the reader “a little 
into an easier contact with the fascinating genius of the French 


village.” 





—— 


RED ASIA 


Six Prisons and Two Revolutions. By Or1ver BaLpwin. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand. By Exza R. Curisrp 
F.R.G.S. Seeley, Service. 21s. ; 


The arithmetical precision of the title of Mr. Baldwin's book 
is characteristic of his method. He has kept careful count of 
his prisons and revolutions for the same reason that he has 
remembered the facts. It would have been excusable, after 
his experiences, if he had declared that two and two make 
five, an exaggeration which is often shouted from the house- 
by returned travellers with the vehemence of the discoverer 
of a new religion. To judge from some of their books it must 
be easier to keep cool in the midst of danger than when tellj 
the world about it afterwards. Mr. Baldwin reserves what 
warmth of feeling he has for the politicians whose broken promises 
led to the betrayal of Armenia. He reminds us that in 1999 
the words of Lord Curzon had been circulated all over Armenia: 
‘**T created Armenia’s independence and will always stand by 
her”; and that in 1922-8 the same Lord Curzon refused to see 
an Armenian representative and left the people to their fate, 
Whether or not Lord Curzon was one of those who suppose that 
Armenians were created solely to be victims of massacre, Mr, 
Baldwin certainly is not. He has seen them at close quarters 
and knows them as a nation instead of as objects of pity in the 
appeals of relief societies. Armenia to him is not merely the 
birthplace of Mr. Michael Arlen. He can not only vouch for 
the existence of that almost mythical country but he has even 
been a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Armenian Army. At one time 
that statement would have implied that he was a white-mous- 
tached veteran; but in these days it shows his youth. No 
one, indeed, much more than twenty would have put his head 
into a noose, as Mr. Baldwin did when in 1920 he took on the 
job of infantry instructor in the Armenian army. Armenia's 
war with Turkey, began in 1914 and, re-invigorated with British 
assistance, was then nearing its last disaster. The army was 
falling back in disorder and, with the Turkish cavalry twenty 
miles off, Mr. Baldwin's first piece of work was to drill the town- 
guard and organise the defence of the capital. It was his first 
piece of work and his last ; for one morning it was found that a 
Bolshevik army had come down like a wolf on the fold, that the 
Government had been turned out, that a Soviet had been 
declared and that the enemy was no longer the Turks to the 
West, but the Russians within the gates. Mr. Baldwin, with 
the leading Armenians, was soon imprisoned. After that. apart 
from one brief interva] of liberty and a short-lived counter- 
revolution, his story is a record of prison life in an atmosphere 
of terrorism. It was fortunate that his first release took place 
before the counter-revolution or he would have fallen a victim 
in the wholesale massacre of prisoners which was the last act 
of the Bolsheviks before their temporary flight. As it was he 
narrowly escaped death and when later, in an attempt to leave 
the country, he fell into the hands of the Turks he was for 
months on end expecting to be the next one to be taken out 
and shot. Life now in England with its possibilities of week- 
ends at Chequers must seem to him wildly exciting in comparison 
with that long drawn-out ordeal of hunger and dread; for 
though it is sensational enough to read about, the monotony 
of it must have been deadening. It is Mr. Baldwin's way, 
however, to give us the facts and to leave us to draw such ip 
ferences for ourselves. 

Mrs. Christie, on the other hand, is at pains to assure us that 
two visits which she made to Turkestan some fifteen years ago 
were full of the most delightful excitements; and we have no 
doubt they were. Her publishers describe them as adventurous 
and her story as remarkable, but we cannot quite see why. Not 
can we understand why the world has had to wait so long to 
hear what happened. It is certainly an interesting travel-book, 
but the epithets adventurous and remarkable should be reserved 
for such experiences as Mr. Baldwin’s. Mrs. Christie travelled 
by train and steamer and saw the sights that any tourist could 
see. Much however has happened since ; and in a concluding 
chapter she tells us what she has heard ahout Soviet rule. It 
is all very red now, but when she was there it was white and oh! 
so charming. 


VILLAGE LIFE 


England’s Green and Pleasant Land, Cape. 6s. 

The articles by an anonymous author which are reprinted in 
this little volume appeared originally in the Nation. They 
present, in a manner which compels belief in the writer’s sincerity, 
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THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide for their 
own future. They have no rich relative to take the burden from 
their shoulders, and no business pension scheme to fall back upon. 
They stand or fall on their own efforts. 


Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself are making? 
Have you saved anything like enough to justify a belief that at 
§5 years of age you will be in a position to take things easier? 
What about your family should you, the breadwinner, be taken 
from them? The plan about to be explained will, if adopted 
without further delay, relieve you of all anxiety about the matter. 


It is the best, the easiest, and the surest way of providing both 
for your own later years and for your dependents. 


Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like to provide for 
a private income of £500 a year for life commencing at age 55, 
this is how the plan works out. You make yearly or half-yearly 
deposits to the Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Co.) of 


asum you can afford out of your present income. 


And this is what you will get in return. 


£500 a Year for Life. 


At 55 years of age the Sun Life of 
Canada will start paying you £500 a 
year—and you'll receive this income 
every year as long as you live. Or, if 
you prefer it, you can have a Cash 
Sum down of £6,000. Of course, you 
haven't deposited anything like that 
sam. It’s the profits that make it so 
lar rofits heaped upon profits, 
accumulated over the entire period of 
the arrangement. 


Income Tax Saved. 


For every deposit you make you re- 
ttive rebate of Income Tax—a con- 
cession which will save you nearly 
£500 during the period, assuming the 
present rate of tax to continue. This 
s additional profit on the transaction. 


£40 a Month if 
Unable to Work. 


If through illness or accident you 
the power to earn a living, and 
the disability is permanent, you are 
used from making any further de- 
ae and se per month will pe veid 
you unti] the a year for life 
becomes due. ’ 


£4,000 For Your Family. 


Should you not live to the age of 55, 
£4,000 will be paid to your family 





and, in addition, half of every deposit 
you had made to date. If death re- 
sult from an accident, the sum would 
be increased to £8,000 plus half the 
deposits. 


Any Age, Any Amount. 


Though 35 and £500 a year for life 
has been quoted here, the plan applies 
at any age and for any amount. 
Whatever your income, if you can 
spare somet a out of it for your and 

our family’s future, this plan is the 
est and most profitable method you 
can adopt. 


£56,000,000 Assets. 


The Sun of Canada has Assets of 
over £56,000,000, which are under 
Government supervision. It is in an 
impregnable position. Do not, there- 
fore, hesitate to send for particulars 
of this plan, which may mean great 
things for you and yours. 

Let us know a name, address, 
exact age, an the approximate 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, 
without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell. ‘ou exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment- 
Insurance to your own circumstances. 
Address your ooniy to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 10 
Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment (near Temple Station), 
London, W.C. 2. 


CARRERA TT 

















New Volumes. 
| Leather. 


| Patterson, D.S.O. 
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ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS 


Fcap. 8vo. 
5s. net each. 

_ BAB BALLADS. By Sir W. S. Grvsert. 

_ MORE BAB BALLADS. By Sir W. S. Grvzert 


_ THE MAN-EATERS of TSAVO, and other East 
African Adventures. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 


| LITTLE MISS PEGGY. 
| THE HEROES OF ASGARD. By A. and E. 
Kea 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 
—————n 


Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortTH. 
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SwEBBER 2 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING SET @ 


gives better light at less cost 


Specially designed in several sizes to meet 
all the requirements of country houses, the 
Webber engine is simple to operate, reliable 
in use and may be depended on to give per- 
fect illumination at the lowest possible cost. 
No other engine has a fuel consumption so 
low, whether running on paraffin or petrol. 


* Saves 20% to 40% in fuel 
vite for Booklet S. 


Ww 
WEBBER ENGINES, LTD., 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
Phone: Guildford 557. 
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The Testament 
of Dominic Burleigh 


a 


By GODFREY ELTON oS. 


“Mr. Godfrey Elton’s queer, impressive 
story . . . is a finely conceived and mov- 
ing tale . . . written with grave beauty 
and warmth of feeling. . . . To many the 
episode will recall strange rumours; the 
author describes it with remarkable power. 
. . . His observation is informed by deep 
and quiet humour; now and again it 
flashes over a character or an incident 
with delightful effect.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“We have here again the restrained 
quality which went to the making of that 
little volume of fine lyrics ‘ Years of 
Peace.’ ”"—Daily News. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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moderation, and humanity, the social conditions prevailing at 
the present day in a small village in the south of England; 
and the picture drawn is deeply disturbing. The writer describes 
a society which is drifting rapidly to barbarism and to extinction. 
The old landlord class, which, with all its faults, was conscious 
of its responsibilities and was trained for their discharge has 
largely disappeared. Only a dwindling few are left capable of 
performing the three chief functions of the landlord, namely, 
the selection of efficient farmers, the provision of capital and 
the assumption of leadership. Their place has only too often 
been taken by well-to-do people whose influence and example 
are bad, and who would be better away. Deprived of leadership, 
the half-educated farmers are incapable of readjusting their 
methods to meet new needs, and, in particular, they seem incapa- 
ble of that spirit of association which used to be regarded as 
a typically English virtue, but of which to-day the Danes and 
the Dutch offer the best examples. 

The labouring class, which has for a long time past been losing 
its best blood to the towns and the colonies, is now reduced 
to a lamentably low ebb of moral and physical vitality ; any 
lad or girl with a spark of spirit or ambition leaves the village to 
seek life and hope in the Army, the police, the factory or in 
domestic service. Housing conditions are deplorable ; and even 
if capital were forthcoming to rebuild the cottages in conformity 
with the minimum standards of the Ministry of Health, the 
rate of agricultural wages would effectively exclude the possi- 
bility of charging such a rent as would give a 5 per cent. return 
on the outlay. 

The writer is severely critical of the Church, which, in his 
opinion, has largely lost the sense of its mission as the messenger 
of inspiration and education in its widest sense. This office 
is passing to the village schoolmaster and even more to the 
schoolmistress. For the writer does not see everything perfectly 
black ; he admits that a remnant is left in Israel; he even gives 
a good mark to the work of the farmer-class on the parish councils. 
But what he wants his readers to appreciate is that, though all 
is not lost, the condition of the country is far worse than is 
generally known. His remedy is education. For the present 
generation it is not possible to do much. But the children can 
be saved; they are worth saving; and if English country life is 
to remain—or as he would perhaps say, is to become—civilised, 
they must be saved. A most interesting chapter deals with 
the village colleges which are being formed in Cambridgeshire. 

This book, though it dwells only on the darker side of village 
life, deserves a wide circulation. It is very well written. 


FAMOUS PRIZE-FIGHTERS 


The Prize Ring. By Bonun Lyncu. [Illustrated by Repro- 
ductions of old Prints and of the famous Byron Screen. 
Country Life, Ltd. £3 3s. 


No one writes so well about “* The Ring ” as Mr. Bohun Lynch. 
Three years ago he gave us an admirable history of fist-fighting 
in Great Britain, entitled Knuckles and Gloves. In his new volume 
the letterpress is subordinate to the illustrations, which consist of 
a large number of fine engravings and protraits, and include 
detailed reproductions of Lord Byron’s famous screen. 

In his introductory chapters Mr. Lynch reminds us that 
boxing is the most ancient of all sports, except perhaps running. 
Ulysses was reputed to be an accomplished boxer, and there is a 
poem of Theocritus which describes a fight between Pollux and 
Amycus in terms which might apply, almost without amendment 
to a modern glove fight. Pollux worked his man round until the 
sun dazzled him and then, when Amycus charged with his head 
down, “ used his feet” and gave him an upper-cut on the chin. 
Finally Amycus’s eyes were closed and he was knocked out, 
“being anigh unto death”; and Pollux stood back, scorning to 
touch a man who was down—although there were no N.S.C. 
rules in those days. 

Boxing was first officially recognised as a sport at the Olympic 
games in the year B.C. 668. Subsequently, however, it fell into 
disrepute owing to the brutality of its later developments. The 
original “‘ glove”’’ consisted simply of leather thongs, designed to 
protect the knuckles; but afterwards metal was added and the 
glove became a “ knuckle-duster,” culminating in the Roman 
caestus, which had iron spikes. Such a weapon made the sport 


more bloody and exciting, but it also destroyed it as a sport. 
Contests with the caestus became fit only for the arena, where 
gladiators were ready to kill or be killed. Skill counted for 
little when the first blow that got home was likely to be mortal. 

And so no more was heard of boxing for nearly two thousand 
years, when in the early eighteenth century it reappeared in 


—e 


Great Britain. It may have existed here—and probably diq_ 
long before that as an ancient national sport, but there 

to be no records of it. Certainly it had no general recognitig 
and no national “‘champion.” In its revival there were no 

and in the earliest days of its popularity no rules. 
catch-can wrestling was allowed,and to hold a man by hig hay 
while punching his chin was quite legitimate ; wherefore ¢, 
seconds were provided with scissors to cut their man’s hair of 
if they deemed it advisable. The great days of prize fighting in 
England, when it was truly a popular and national sport, eoip. 
cided more or less with the days of the French wars, After 
1820 it fell into a decline from which it revived, in the form of 
glove fighting, only in our own times. Mr. Lynch writes with, 
real love of his subject, both general and personal, and it jy 
impossible to read the stories of his heroes without isi 
that however low the ring may have fallen at certain period 
its most famous champions—such pugilists as Sayers, Cribb and 
Belcher—were remarkably fine types of man, as modest, humane 
and generous as they were plucky. But after all pluck is neve 
a lone virtue, and the alleged “ brutalities”’ of the Ring wer 
perhaps mainly due to its sometimes rather bloody superficiy) 
aspects. Glove fighting is less obviously ugly, but it is not leg 
dangerous, nor in any real sense less brutal. 

Amongst the most interesting of the numerous prints and 
pictures which Mr. Lynch gives us in this exceedingly attractive 
volume, are a set of very complete and detailed reproductions 
of Lord Byron’s famous screen. This screen was made by Lond 
Byron himself between 1812 and 1816, and was like one of the 
nursery screens of our childhood. It consisted, that is to say, of 
stretched canvas pasted all over with a medley of prints and 
reproductions. The famous prize-fighter, “‘ Gentleman Jackson,” 
is said to have assisted Byron in cutting out the heads and 
figures of the men, with accompanying strips of letterpress, 
from contemporary journals, and sticking them on the screen, 
The screen was purchased by the publisher, John Murray, at the 
Byron sale in 1816, and has been preserved in his family ever 
since. But if we are not mistaken this is the first time that 
detailed reproductions of it have been published. 


SICILIAN NOON 


Sicilian Noon. Chatto and Windus 


7s. 6d. 

The writing of travel books is very much the vogue. There 
has never, it is true, been a time when those who have wandered 
from their native shores have not, returning, felt and yielded toa 
desire to recount their adventures for the admiration of the 
stay-at-homes. And many of their books, from Marco Polo's 
onward, have taken an abiding place in literature. But between 
such old books, however famous, and those of the moderns there 
is a difference. Their survival value is for the most part acci- 
dental, due, rather than to some specifically artistic quality, to 
the interest of their matter or the individuality or vitality of 
their authors. Nowadays such writers as Mr. Norman Douglas, 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Aldous Huxley, set down the records 
of their journeys with a deliberately artistic intention. They are 
masters of the literary graces, who have already won for them- 
selves distinction in the more purely creative fields of fiction or 
poetry, and they are out to achieve works of art in another genre; 
as men like Loti and Regnier and Bourget have done in France 
before them. 

Of this school, so to call it, Sunward showed Mr. Louis Golding 
to be a member worthy of consideration. In Sicilian Noon 
he has written what is perhaps even a better book, full of the 
qualities, partly individual and partly racial, which make his 
novels remarkable. He has humour, which is a requisite for 
this sort of book; he finds many things funny in Sicily which 
the Sicilians themselves presumably do not. However cos 
mopolitan we may be, however superior to insular prejudice, 
none of us can help finding foreigners a little comic. But Mr. 
Golding is also capable of enthusiasms. He can admire and be 
can detest. He has none of the tired detachment of Mr. Huxley, 
or the experienced cynicism of Mr. Douglas. He is not afraid 
to let himself go; in which, indeed, he is like Mr. Lawrence, 
who lets himself go so far that it is often difficult to follow him. 
Mr. Golding does not do that, but he is dithyrambic and apo 
trophic “ in the fearless old fashion,” and he loads his pallet with 
the brightest colours. Sometimes, indeed, in aiming at the 
picturesque he attains the merely flamboyant, but very often 
his landscapes are of a vivid beauty and his figure-pieces full of 
life. He delights in contrasts and finds them, as at Girgenll, 
where, having noticed a member of a Fascist procession for his 
peculiar and simian savagery, he met him later at a bookseller’ 


By Louis Go.prne. 
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demanding the works of “the Frenchman, Marcello Prusta.’’ 
He also delights in and finds the dramatic, as at Palermo, during 
the Fiera di Pasqua, his description of which, with its amazing 
side-shows, is one of the best things in an entirely readable book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Happy Ghost and Other Stories. 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

As is inevitable in the case of fugitive stories selected from various 
sources Mr. Bashford’s present collection is of uneven merit. But 
while none of the stories is of great importance, the average is fairly 
high and all are more or less entertaining. One of the best is that 
entitled ‘‘ Mr. Parchester and the Gods,” which tells us how a timid 
and very domesticated man, spurred by the casually overheard con- 
versation of two travellers and big-game hunters in a restaurant, 
goes out to seek adventure and finds it. In another and lighter vein 
** Back to the Trees,” the burlesque yarn of the ne’er-do-well of a 
family of scientists who uses his relatives’ prestige for his own ends, 
is a most agreeable trifle. In ‘“‘ Farquarson,’’ the gruesome is treated 
with considerable effect. Indeed every story has some individual 
quality about it that raises it just a little above the level of its class. 


By H. H. Basnrorp. Heine- 


The Idle Hours of a Victorious Invalid. By Lane Craurorp. Chapman 
and Hall. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Crauford, having had disease of the spine and fifty-five doctors, 
has recovered to enjoy a normal life in a quiet sort of way, and here 
gives us some of his thoughts and experiences as an invalid. He is on 
the way to be a good writer, but has not got there yet. Much of what 
he says about the ordinary joys of life is commonplace, and gently 
sentimental. His stories and quotations lack novelty. He is interest- 
ing on the taking of gas, the fads of nurses and the treatment of nerves, 
to which he devotes several pages. He pays a fine tribute to Sir Victor 
Horsley. He does not know anyone who springs out of bed. This 
is done by many people who require sudden resolution to exchange 
warmth for cold. The book is agreeable, but not arresting. 


The Moslem World of To-Day. Edited by Joun R. Morr. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

A compact survey of the remarkable movements of the Moslem 
World to-day was badly needed for the English reader. Dr. Mott, 
of the International Missionary Council, has, therefore, earned our 
gratitude by bringing together the score or more of writers in this 
volume, which in general merit is much superior to the average of 
such composite productions. Dr. Mott has succeeded in enlisting 
the services of several of the greatest Islamic scholars—Dr. Margoliouth 
and Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, for example. And if the complaint is 
made that too many chapters are contributed by American missionaries 
ana teachers, a sufficient explanation is that the Americans were, 
for various reasons, able to keep their work going in the Near and 
Middle East throughout the entire period of the war, and as a conse- 
quence can call upon many men and women possessing immediate 
knowledge of their subjects. Among such are the newer education 
and the changing position of women, the youth movements, and the 
missionary outlook, while the more scholarly writers deal with the 
Caliphate, the race questions of Islam, Moslem mysticism, the Islamic 
press, literature, art and so forth. Writing from widely different 
points of view, the contributors agree in taking the fall of the Caliphate 
as the most momentous event of the age in the Moslem world. A 
notable feature of the book is the spirit of widemindedness that 
informs the whole. 


Widdershins. By Oriver Onions. Secker. 8s. 6d. 

Publishers are a little chary about reprinting good books that we 
remember with pleasure. Widdershins is one of these, a thrill of some 
fourteen years ayo, provided by an author who has always written 
well. The eight stories reveal a mad, ghostly, or morbid world, and 
incidentally, a fine scorn for the artist who degrades his work for money. 
Here everything is subtly done with small strokes that lead on to the 
crisis, where the dream beomes reality, and reality a dream. It takes 
some time to create an atmosphere of eerie disaster, and we think the 
longest story, ‘‘ The Beckoning Fair One,” the best. 


William Archer as Rationalist. With Biographical Sketch by J. M. 
Rosertson. Watts. 8s. 6d. 

Many admirers of William Archer will be surprised to learn that 
he did not become active in controversy on the rationalist side 
until the later years of his life. Mr. Robertson remarks that his 
first noticeable entrance into the theological arena was the little 
book in which he subjected Mr. Wells to a hostile analysis on account 
of God, the Invisible King. That was only eight years ago. There- 
after he was one of the most frequent contributors to the Literary 
Guide, and after he gave up regular dramatic criticism there was 
nothing that Archer enjoyed more than an encounter with some 
eminent champion of orthodoxy—the Dean of St. Paul's, Mr. Ches- 
terton, the Bishop of Gloucester—or an apologist of scientific mysticism 
such as Mr. Havelock Ellis or Sir Oliver Lodge. Archer was not one 
of the people who thought that a system of dogma no longer credible 


i. 


need not be attacked because it was crumbling rapidly withoy 
disturbing the educated classes. His mind was clear and downrigh. 
it demanded the sharpest division between plain truth and what y 
deemed to be its opposite. This quality is fully displayed ip 4, 
twenty-two papers contained in the present volume. None ; 
earlier than 1917; the latest were published within a few days of 
his death. Archer was what we mean by a pure rationalist, and) 
was a thoroughgoing anti-cleric. The two opening papers are @ 
Dr. Inge, and very effective pieces of statement and logic are 
Taken along with the letter to a young friend who is of 
entering the Church of Rome, they show Archer in relation » 
the Church, as he was throughout life. Mr. Robertson, who kney 
him from his early journalistic days in Edinburgh, contents 
with a brief biographical introduction. It would doubtless have bem, 
longer but for the announcement that a Life of William Archer jy 
in preparation. 
Simple Annals. By Stacey W. Hype. Noel Douglas. 7s, 6d, 
From the publishers announcement on the wrapper one gathes 
that Mr. Hyde knows intimately that factory life of which he write 
so convincingly, that, in fact, we have here yet another sign that th 
people of the workshop are becoming articulate in other ways tha 
the politico-economic. Mr. Hyde shows us in this story of the work. 
shop in peace and war and peace again that the annals of the poor ar 
as simple as those of the rich, which is but another way of saying that 
they are as complex as human nature and circumstances may contrive 
to make them. It is the story of Vivian Bailey, son of a bricklayer, 
inspired by the determination to get on, and Nora Sheriff, daughter 
of a retired works-manager. The war puts Vivian in a superior 
position in the engineering shops in which he works ; peace with its 
unemployment casts him down again; and fate makes him the 
putative father of Nora’s child by an itinerant preacher. The final 
scene in which Vivian hears of his wife’s deception, and forgives 
her, is realistically true, as indeed is the whole story. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


NCE a year the Chancellor of the Exchequer privately 
burns an effigy of Caxton. A statesman busily raiding 
in view of an expected deficit was not to be envied in 

pre-newspaper days. To-day his sole consolation is that Tom 
Webster confines his pencil to sport; but it is bad enough to 
have to face Raven Hill and Poy and all the leader writers across 
the breakfast table. Nevertheless, I must join the pack. 
When motorists submitted meekly to a very heavy horse-power 
tax they were repeatedly assured by the whole gamut of Cabinet 
Ministers that every copper of it should be spent on the roads. 
Mr. Churchill foresees a deficit; and speaks rather furtively 
of raiding the Road Fund. Wise men discount promises made 
by persons who are tipsy or electioneering. But these pledges 
were not given to motorists in the hectic atmosphere of the 
hustings. A Chancellor in need of money will always tum 
covetous eyes on the Road Fund. No tax in the world is # 
easily paid. Apart from the village chandler, who loathes 
disbursing £23 on his 1919 Ford, motorists hardly notice it; 
we are so thrilled by the purr and glitter of the new saloon 
at our doorstep that we sign cheques for this tax as easily 3 
we hand the driver a cigar. As it is a “ class” tax, the man 
in the street does not care how big it is, or what Mr. Churchill 
does with the proceeds. Nevertheless, if he is going to break 
his word, he surely owes us a few words of apology; ther 
must be no hanky-panky about them, and he must speak them 
himself. 
* . a 

Nobody, of course, dreamt that the motor tax would bring 
in such colossal sums at such an early date. So the original 
policy of asking local authorities to go fifty-fifty in road improve 
ment schemes has by no means absorbed the income of the 
Road Fund; the local authorities could not possibly find 
pound for pound up to the limits of the vast sum a D 
So the Road Fund found itself in the unique position of having 
millions which it couldn’t spend; and a somewhat fe 
policy was adopted. Instead of increasing all grants to % 
per cent., some wiseacre with an ear to the ground noticed thst 
the farmers and other residents on lesser roads were Com 
plaining that they paid high taxes on their cheap Americas 
cars, and that none of the money ever came back on to local 
roads. So 75 per cent. grants were offered for approved schemes 
dealing with such minor roads. The canny local authorities 
leapt at the chance of making their small funds cover & greater 


mileage. In some districts vital highways were 0 < 
whilst extremely subsidiary roads were reconstructed. EB ’ 
these schemes did not sop up the whole balance. Grants 


100 per cent. came into view. Ministers who are not in really 
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6-Cylinder Models 
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THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD., 
Armourer Mills, 


Birmingham. 


Let a British Car reflect 
your Pride of Ownership. 


—as with many other things, so with motor 
cars, the British product has been proved by 
stringent iests to be the best that the world 
produces, and of them all the Lanchester is 
acknowledged to be the outstanding example. 
It has won distinction and pre-eminence by the 
merit of its performance, its quietly dignified 
appearance and its reliability. Every detail 
of design and construction bears the impress of 
a great capacity for taking infinite pains. 
Lanchester Cars represent the oldest experi- 
ence in the British Motor Industry ; each one is 
built to live up to a thirty years’ old reputation 
for highest quality, and never has this quality 
been better expressed than in the present 
40 H.P. and 21 H.P. Models. 


We shall be pleased to forward 
Illustrated Catalogues on demand. 


95 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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UCH is the pronouncement of Sir T. S. L., 
writing us recently from Kidderminster, 
and it is made after personal drivin 

experience of a considerable number o 

other makes. This owner tells us he has 

driven his Austin Twelve nearly 12,000 miles 
in the past nine months, being held up only 
once, and that on account of a puncture. 

Further, that the original tyres are still on 

the + ae wheels, despite daily travel over bad 

roads. 


A popular closed model, luxurious 


yet very inexpensive, is the 
“Windsor” Saloon, _ illustrated 
here. Ample accommodation for 


five persons ; adjustable front seats ; 
four wide doors. 


Price at Works £455 


Other Austin Twelve models from 
£340, and Austin Twenty from 
£475. ' 


Send for full descriptive catalogue. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR Co., Ltd., 
LONGBRIDGE . . BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1. (mear Marble Arch). 
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close touch with the road problem may honestly imagine that 
the Road Fund actually contains more cash than can usefully 
be expended on its proper purpose. The facts are entirely 
otherwise. Whether the country can afford to spend the 
whole of the motor tax income on its roads is a point which has 
not yet been argued or demonstrated in the proper place. In 
the meantime motorists complain equally about mismanage- 
ment and about trifling with pledges. 
+ * * 


The rural owner’s car is usually a sorry sight within a few 
months of purchase. Many gallons of water are needed for 
the proper cleansing of ordinary coach varnish. The job 
requires from one to three hours, and ought to be performed 
every time the car is brought in. Needless to say, where no 
man is kept, and water is pumped by hand from a well which 
may run dry in a hot summer, the coachwork is neglected. 
Now that the vast majority of motorists do not keep a man, 
such waste of time on the constant repetition of unremunerative 
labour is keenly resented. For a time the industry made no 
response to the demand for a less brittle and more durable 
finish. But during the last year or so a great many of the 
paint firms have evolved a new body coating known as “ cellu- 
lose.”” Consisting of a thin skin of celluloid, it resembles the 
dull finish so familiar on lamps and steering wheels, though 
it is obtainable in a considerable variety of colours. Whilst 
it benefits from wet cleaning, it can be dry cleaned with good 
results; a good example is almost scratchproof; and there 
is never urgency about cleaning—a filthy car can be left un- 
touched for weeks without penalty. The new process is full 
of promise. Within a year or two we may hope for cars which 
will be as easy to clean as a teacup, and will keep their pristine 
gloss indefinitely. But for the present great caution is advisable 
in specifying the new pigments. Success appears to hinge on 
the undercoating. If this is faulty in composition or application, 
the pigment will peel and flake away terribly, especially on uneven 
surfaces, such as the joints between a moulding and a panel, 
or wherever vibration is violent, as in the sides of the bonnet 
or at the edges of a door. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T this time of year it is expected of every publicist, 
financial or otherwise, that he should indicate how 
good prospects are for the coming year. Let me, 

therefore, do the proper thing by saying that the outlook for 
our coal, iron, steel, textile, shipping and shipbuilding industries, 
as well as home rails, is much improved ; and after this con- 
ventional humbug add, sotto voce, that as this sort of flapdoodle 
takes in lots of people, the beginning of next account should 
be a good time to sell any shares in these industries that readers 
have been so foolish as to retain. 
* * - 

Having written thus far, it occurred to me to turn up what 
I wrote this time last year, and I am shocked to discover that 
I also am becoming conventional, for I wrote : 

Perhaps it is a case of thinking that the rest of the regiment is 
out of step, but I find myself unable to agree with the favourable 
prognostications of trade prospects encountered on all sides, or to 
see sufficient justification for the all-round rise in prices that has 
occurred in the stock markets; 

but I added : 
Rubber, tin, copper and nitrates (in spite of the recent scare) 
should do well, if only because America is so important a consumer ; 
and of American prosperity for the next year or two there is little 
room for doubt. 
And the results have jystified the opinion. 
- * ~ 

Has the position, then, changed since a year ago? Yes, 
to the extent that conditions in Centra] Europe have improved, 
and that American financing of Europe has proceeded at such 
a pace as to improve the position generally, and by inculcating 
the habit among American investors of holding Bonds of 
European Governments and undertakings, promises to alleviate 
the capital shortage here until something occurs to destroy 
this delicate plant of confidence. I have been trying recently 
to trace some little trodden paths in the history of investment, 
and find that exactly a century ago, i.e., in 1824 and 1825, 
there was in London just such an eruption (or should it be 
irruption of foreign loans), some £40,000,000 of these being 
floated during that period. The records of the London Stock 
Exchange and of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders 
show that out of twenty-six such loans only ten paid their 


—— 


interest in 1886, and of these some defaulted shortly af. 
What makes the comparison still more striking is the fy 
that many of these loans were granted to newly formed repubj, 
of South America, whose Governments had been 

by the British Government. As THe NEw SrarTesmay hy 
some circulation in the United States, it is probably i 

to prophesy which will be the first nation to default on an, 
of its American indebtedness. While some of these Igy 
stand higher than when they were introduced, others shoy, 
serious loss to their holders, e.g., the Polish 6 per cent. Bong 
which last year were 79 and are now 68, and the same 1 
8 per cent. Bonds which last year were as high as 96 and ay 
now 87. There are $20,000,000 of the former (repayable ip 
1940, by the way) and $35,000,000 of the latter. In spite 
these unpleasant allusions, it seems to me that loans emanatin 
from Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary are likely 
prove more profitable to investors during the present yeu 
than many securities that are considered to be gilt-edgy 
Of course, if a war were to break out, directly affecting ay 
of these countries, this advice would prove to be unfortunat, 
but in that event it is not the Bonds of these countries alo 
that would suffer, and the risk appears to be a reasonable om, 
and none of these countries is threatened by the Singapore 
Base! The Hungarian 7} per cent. Land Mortgage Bonds 
to be offered on Tuesday at 93 should be worth taking. 

* ~ * 


Among ordinary shares, I still regard with some hesitation 
the prospects of textiles, in spite of the bigger American cotton 
crop. Courtaulds (7) are probably still worth buying, as 
lock-up investment where the holder is content with a small 
return against the prospect of capital appreciation. Of the 
newer artificial silk companies, Apex British Artificial Sik 
8 per cent. participating preference are the most attractive, for 
unlike most of the others they are cumulative, and manufacture 
should start within the next four months. The present price 
is 16s. 3d. The remarks made regarding Courtaulds apply 
equally to Dunlops (26s. 3d.). Holders of rubber shares who 
have taken at least a part of the handsome profits obtainable 
should continue to hold for the present. Tea shares should 
be bought at present prices ; so should some of the big mining 
trusts with well-spread interests. Oil shares have already 
started the upward movement that has been prophesied her 
and—as regards Americans particularly—is likely to go a goo 
deal further, and these shares should be bought. Union Oi 
of California, which as recently as November 21st I mentioned 
as being in my opinion the best of the lot at 35, jumped 4) 
points on Monday last to 41. These and the other America 
oils mentioned on the same date should all be bought. Suc 
is the investment policy for 1926 that I would lay down, ani 
if it appears somewhat didactic and does not correspond with 
the opinions held by many readers, I may at least claim fr 
it the merit of being precise. A. Emir Davies. 
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SLEEVE VALVE 
SIX 


O the reliability and amazing top gear 
performance so strikingly confirmed 
by the Land’s End to John o’ Groats 

top gear run by Willys Knight Six Touring 
car must be added the silence and smooth- 
ness of operation for which Willys Knight 
Sleeve Valve Engines have been famous 
for the last ten years. To-day there are 
over 180,000 Willys Knight Sleeve Valve 
Engines giving silent, efficient service 
throughout the world. These qualities are 
enhanced in the six-cylinder model by a 
massive seven bearing crankshaft 24 inches 
in diameter, and such refinements as an air 
cleaner and an oil rectifier. Distinguished 


2/3 Seater £520. 


Street, W. 1. 


A copy of the R.A.C. 
Certificate will be for- 
warded with pleasure if 
the “ New Statesman” 
is mentioned. 











Tourer £520. 


Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd., Heaton Chapel, Stockport. London Showrooms: 151/153 Great Portland 
London Service Depot: 111 Lots Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 








A UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT 


@ The only car in R.A.C. certified trials to travel success- 
fully from Land’s End to John o’ Groats by the accepted 
route on top gear. 


performance is equalled by refinement of 
coachwork, and interior appointments which 
include upholstery of richcst mohair, a heater 
for warmth in winter, a foot rest, silk roller 
curtains at the rear windows, a vanity case, 
corner lights and centre roof light, a step 
light. In fact, every convenience for com- 
fortable motoring experience could suggest. 
May we tell you more about the Willys 
Knight? “ The Story of the Willys Knight ” 
is a charmingly written booklet anyone can 
enjoy, while the Willys Knight reviewed 
by the “Motor,” and the three-colour 
Willys Knight Catalogue N.S., deal with 


the car from the technical aspect. 


Saloon £695. 













RN, 


The 1925 
Life-Boat 


, is still unfinished! 
Will you help to complete it AT ONCE? To provide and maintain 
the whole Service in 1925 we needed 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


5/- 





5/- 


We received 


634,000 
It only needs A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT to get 
the remaining 
366,000 
It will not be TOO LATE if you send your 5/- TO-DAY. Will you 
be “One in a Million"? Will you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? ‘Shere is no subsidy from the State. 
lord Harrowby, Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
Sonvenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
CU 


= LITERARY 


£200 CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full particulars, 
post free.—Address: Mr. AgTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hin London. Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required No 

9 
RO0KS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., {9, cost {25; Smollett's 
oma t2 vols., 428., cost £3 128.; Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., {5 5s., 
t £9 98.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 48. ; 
her Ae Extra, Wlustrated, extended to 6 vols., (40; . 














i 





reat 2 vols., First Edi 
r . pis. tion, {12; Londos Spy, 1699-1700 18 parts com- 
wee satia's Rasiorn, so 3, cost $a; Cruikshank Comic Almenee, 
Design “53, e 36; Balzac’s No , ete., 53 vols., (12; Blake's 
for Gray's Poems, 1S; Newgate’ Calendar vols. in 


1922, fre, cost x , 3 
, 67 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 
Edition, 1658, rare, £5; Blavatsky's Ser t Doctrine, ¢ 

Rare Books supplied. state wants. Ca free. Libraries 
purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Bookfinders, 


4 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





July 31, 1925, TO-DAY. 
Capital : £106,415 £183,471 
Members : 1,920 3,344 
Investments : 136 158 
Reserves : £5,215 £11,550 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax 
paid since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 














Booklet, “What an Investment Trust Is," and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Koraes Chair of Modern 
Greek and Byzantine History, Language and Literature tenable at 
King’s College. Salary {800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on February 22nd, 1926, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE CENTRES, MACEDONIA AND SOFIA. Openings for con- 
cerned service for three workers (men or women), one qualifi undertake 

housekeeping ; maintenance provided ; special allowance where needed.—Apply, 

Cart Heats, Friends’ Council for International Service, Friends House, Euston 

Road, London, N.W. 1. 

Wl ee sence Woman, willing to do domestic work, 
as housemother for country cottage in Sussex; four East London boys; 
new ee —Apply Box 151, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street; 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

Oe ey SECRETARY, experienced in Social and . 1 
work, is now free. ae Pat 155, THE NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen 


Kingtway, London, W 
TRAINING CENTRES 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Tee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
Somme Road, oy oats: rect oe Students are trained 























The Course of Training 
oneit an 3 oly “onl includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {£165 per rt ies prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON ‘ree 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. Ww. ‘a. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund anc and Grants from the Board of Education, apply te the Principal, 
Miss BENDIXEN. B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for al] University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30 or by —. 
Next Term begins January 4 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
J OURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


RAst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 

Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


SCHOOLS 
THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


CHILDREN’S HOUSE.—Home and Nursery life. Babies and 
young children taken charge of for any length of time. Qualified children’s 
nurse and trained governess. Highest references. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. R by the Roard of Education as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head tress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Misivess: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and h Ithy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to self to increase resource and initiative by 
actical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
lession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 2 otae a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 





























LECTURES 
[= BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, 
President :— 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl OF BALFoor, K.G., O.M., F.RS, 
SESSION 1925-26. 


The following new courses of lectures begin in the Lent Term, 
which opens on January 11th :-— 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. TIE CONCEPTION OF MATTER. 
By Professor Leonard J. Russell, M.A., D.Ph. 
LIFE AND MIND. By Professor James Johnstone, D.Sc, 
Full syllabus can be obtained on application to the Director, 9 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
— 22nd.—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
arch 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 weeks, 
159 Auckland Road, London, §.E. 19. 


WINTER HOLIDAYS IN JOLLY COMPANY 
WINTER SPORTS AT CHAMONIX 
9 day £10 
Centre in ‘charge ‘of Lt. “Col. and Mrs. Lowe. 
WINTER SUNSHINE AT NICE. 
12 days . £13 15s. 
and class “ ALL- IN” TERMS. 
W. T. A. Ltd., Dept. E. T., 162, Buckingham Palace Road, Londos, 
S.W. 1. 














REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
sk for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, Sr the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, Large and well-ap eh port Temperene 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, } yy) ~~ = t ry’ 

Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d, per Full 
Telegrams: ‘“ Thackeray, London.” Telepbone : a a 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding Hous, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fre is 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays er winter residence. 
Comfortable country bouse. Large rooms, library. Central i hoa Con. 
stant hot water. Meatless diet. ccess by’ *bus to Shankliz and all parts 

the island.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshil!l Park. 


RIGHTON.—Board: Retablishment. All bedrooms h. and ¢. 
water, electric light, gas pure, v: generous diet. Write for tarif— 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and17 mee Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevingis 
Gardens. Best tomy central. Large, bright roems. Wireless. 
Mrs. H. RocErs. Cookery Diploma.) 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


] YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description weeny ony ly and promptly executed. Rapet 

reporters available for every c of meeting. Temporary 

typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFIC, 

75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6162. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly yped by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, on, 


——— 





























sea level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own g 


of 15 acres. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK. 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
—Good general education on natural lines. Primciples of “ New 
Ideals in Educati d. Individual time-tables. ‘Srepenations for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention te Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gard , Cookery,” Games. tory ri House for Boys ‘and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.— Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. 8S. MANVILLE 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. — 
Apply Mrs. BE. M. Spencer, 111: Albert Bridge Rd.,8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


| Pkaliedad, © * BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A sound education in the healthiest surroundings possible. 
Senior house and Junior house. 
Beautiful grounds of SIX ACRES with uninterrupted view of English Channel. 
Special attention to MUSIC, ART and LANGUAGES. 
Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pu prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Princing): THEropora E. CLark. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Ester Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.), 
Second Mistress: Miss EsTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


























UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called See. aad 
Stenographer always available. —Miss Roperts, 5 High H 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 


N EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Uniur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Ges fires and rings in all e weter 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephon’ 


HARMING THATCHED COTTAGE.—Dorset. ~Uafarnshe 
bed-room and sitting-room to let, or turnished bedroom, use of sitting: 
and kitchen. —Write: Savory, “ Fourways,” St. John’s, Crowborough. __ 




















N REDHILL COMMON.—Furnished Room, use kitchen & 
Board in lady’s cottage. —Bos 156, THE NEw STATESMAN, To Great Ques? 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 ee 


le 

O LET.—lIn Grosvenor Place, S.W., 2 rooms; one — suitabl 
for Lectures, Classes, Board meetings etc. —Apply Box N. 0., A 

Office, 99 New Bond Street, W. rr 








MISCELLANEOUS a 


Beck Aras BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 all 
Write OsBornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. Se 








Xmue 

OOKBINDING.—All styles and prices. Leather work. 
Presents. Price list on SS eueatien — Seems Frippuan and Moroas, "9 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 11. — 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learnisg- 


Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., Londoa, 8.W. t. 
—— nd 
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